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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE coal strike has begun. As we write on Friday 
_ between 800,000 and 1,000,000 miners have left work. 
We are not going to waste space with rhetorical descriptions 
of the perils of the situation or of the injury which must be 
done to the country if the strike continues. The dangers are 
patent to all. Again, we are not going to attempt on this 
occasion to determine where the blame for a resort to industrial 
war must be laid. Lastly, we do not at present intend to 
criticise in detail the action of the Government. The Prime 
Minister is on the box seat, and is driving the coach in the 
dark over a broken and boulder-strewn road. In such a case 
there is no safer rule than not to snatch at the reins or dis- 
tract the driver by scolding criticism. All we can do is to set 
forth as clearly as we can the exact situation. 


After a week of concentrated and minute discussion the 
Government came to a conclusion which was fully set forth 
by Mr. Asquith in his speech to the National Miners’ Confer- 
énce on Thursday afternoon. The Government, he announced, 
kad come to the unanimous decision that it was their duty to 
ensure to the underground workers in the coal industry, 
“with adequate safeguards,” a reasonable minimum wage. 
They had further determined that if that object could not be 
obtained by agreement then “ by whatever appropriate means 
we can command it shall become part and parcel of the 
organization and of the working of the coal industry of this 
country "—meaning, of course, by legislative enactments. 
The Government scheme for a minimum wage put forth in 
their statement to the men on Wednesday is that the amount 
of the minimum wage shall be settled in each district by joint 
committees of masters and men, to which a Government 
representative is in each case to be added. If in any district 
noagreement can be reached then the Government representa- 
tives are jointly to decide on the minimum wage. 


The desire of the Government is to obtain the assent of 
both sides to their scheme in order that they may avoid the 
admitted evil of legislation. By Friday, and after what we 
can only describe as very strong pressure, the owners in 
the federated area, that is, all the English coalfields, including 
North Wales—Northumberland came in late on Thursday— 
had assented, though reluctantly, to the Government scheme. 
Therefore only the owners in South Wales and Scotland 
stand out. Roughly, the Government has the assent of 65 per 
cent. of the owners. But though the Government have 
admittedly taken the side of the men on the main issue, 





and have recognized the principle of the minimum wage, 
the men up till Friday morning have refused their assent. 
They will not agree to the settlement of the minimum wage 
in each district by means of the suggested committees, but 
insist that the schedule of minimum wages which was pub- 
lished by them last week must be adopted en bloc. This 
leaves the Government in a very great difficulty, for till the 
men agree the Government cannot apply the coercive legisla- 
tion hinted at by Mr. Asquith. The reason is plain. Though 
the masters might be prevented paying any wage less than a 
fixed sum to underground workers, there are no means of 
forcing the men to accept such a wage. In that respect they 
stand out of reach of the law. Forced labour at the mines 
is an unthinkable outrage. 


It comes, then, to this. Either the strike must go on and 
Government intervention prove abortive, or else the Govern- 
ment must somehow or other induce the miners to accept their 
scheme, or, again, must give way to the men and accept their 
schedules or some modification of those schedules. A com- 
promise with the miners might be enacted, but nothing can 
be enacted which is vetoed by the men. It is suggested in 
the Times that it might be possible to coerce the miners by 
making the trade-union funds liable to penalties if the Govern- 
ment terms were not carried out; but this, of course, would 
mean a virtual repeal of the Trade Disputes Act, and must 
lead to open war with the Labour Party. Probably the 
Government will stand to their guns in the belief that ulti- 
mately pressure from inside will force the Miners’ Federation 
to accept the Government proposal. A break-up of the 
Federation might conceivably take place, owing to first one 
English coalfield and then another breaking away. 





It remains to be pointed out that, though the miners had up 
till Friday morning refused to yield, a great deal of satisfac- 
tion was shown by them at the speech of the Prime Minister. 
And no wonder; for the Government have not only accepted 
the principle of the minimum wage for underground workers, 
“with adequate safeguards,” but have declared their intention, 
if necessary, of making it the law of the land. We may note 
here a curious statement of a London news agency. It is 
that for certain reasons “a most important statement made by 
the Prime Minister is not given in the official report of his 
speech.” As to the nature of this statement we have no know- 
ledge. If we must try and sum up the situation in a sentence, 
it is that the miners can at any moment have legislation to 
enforce their demands, as modified by the Government 


proposal. 


As we have said above, we do not intend to embarrass a 
situation so critical by any attack on the Government. We 
may, however, point out one or two facts which, though they 
may be ignored for the moment, are bound to have their effect. 
The Government are attempting to do what no Government 
yet has ever succeeded in doing—to raise wages by Act 
of Parliament. They are trying, that is, to do what they 
have always declared, and as we hold rightly declared, cannot 
be done—i.e., secure a permanent advance in price through any 
form of Protection. In the last resort, though the fact is 
concealed, the principle upon which they are acting is the 
principle of the Tariff Reformers, the principle which they 
are pledged to oppose. Another unforeseen result of legislation, 
if it takes place—though this, again, will be probably hidden for 
some time from the men—will be the weakening of the trade 
unions. The men will insensibly be drawn to look to legisla- 
tion for obtaining their ends rather than to united action and 
collective bargaining. But if once the trade unions are drawn 
into the orbit of legislation, their independent powers will 
gradually be atrophied. - The intellectual section of the 
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Socialists are, no doubt, quite prepared for this result, for 
they have always regarded the trade unions rather as tem- 
porary instruments than as institutions which could be fitted 
into their system; but the old-fashioned trade unionists, who, 
after all, are still the bulk of the men, will, we venture to say, 
when the weakening comes be anything but pleased. The 
same remark applies to the new-fashioned Syndicalists. 


As to the course of the strike, it is not of much use to pro- 


phesy. It may be pointed out, however, that the Government | 


have evidently come to the conclusion that though the men 
may have a week or a fortnight’s holiday the strike cannot be 
allowed to continue. They no doubt consider themselves 
bound by some means or other to get the men back to work 
before the pinch comes. Having gone so far, and having 
for good or ill adopted certain principles of action, they 
probably now have no other choice, and we shall at any 
rate make no attempt to dissuade them. This is, we 
feel, one of the cases in which even a mistaken course con- 
sistently and firmly pursued is better than the half-hearted 
prosecution of some compromise or half-measure in which 
nobody really believes. ‘Now that you have started, go 
ahead and finish” is the order which has often got to be 
given in practical life, and it is probably the only order 
which the nation can give now to its rulers. 


The Government must remember that the more high-handed 
and arbitrary the action they have taken in regard to the 
owners, the more essential it is that they should preserve 
public order, and insist that, though the right of the men to 
strike is absolute and indefeasible, freedom of action must at 
all costs be preserved for the rest of the community, and that 
any attempt to prevent men from working who want to work 
must be put down by the sternest means. It would be a fatal 
blunder, and one which we cannot believe the Government will 
commit, to allow acts of tyranny on the part of the strikers for 
fear of irritating them by strong measures. There is far more 
likelihood of serious disorder if the Government inspire the 
winers with the notion that they have an unlimited power over 
the State. The sense of unlimited power always intoxicates. 
We are no enemies of the miners, and fully grant that 
normally they are good citizens and well-meaning men, but 
neither they nor anybody else can safely be entrusted with 
the prerogatives of autocracy. 


During the earlier part of the week there was no foreign news 
of importance; but in Friday’s papers there were reports of a 
serious outbreak among the troops in Peking. According to 
the Times correspondent, on Thursday evening the Third 
Division, which had been considered the most trustworthy in 
the Army, “ broke loose from all restraint, and, declaring that 
they had had no pay, started lcoting and burning.” There has 
apparently been very little loss of life, and foreigners have 
been unmolested, but the damage to property is described as 
“incalculable.” A large number of incendiary fires were 
started, and there was a constant fusillade, though the shots 
were mostly fired into the air in order to terrify property 
owners. The latest telegram reports that after the pillage 
had proceeded far into the night the mutinous soldiers with- 
drew from the city with their booty. The Revolutionists are 
evidently about to undergo that ordeal by fire which always 
comes to those who, whether rightly or wrongly, have to over- 
throw an established order. 


After a long period of inactivity the Italian fleet has taken 
the initiative in a new quarter. On Saturday last a Turkish 
gunboat and a torpedo boat were sunk by two Italian cruisers 
at Beirut. The Porte has issued a protest to the Powers 
against the bombardment alleged to have taken place as being 
contrary to established laws, and orders have been issued to 
the Governors of Aleppo, Damascus, and Beirut warning all 
Italians resident to leave those provinces within a fortnight. 


The Army Estimates Memorandum, which was issued on 
Wednesday, shows a total of £27,860,000, as compared with 
£27,690,000 lust year, or an increase of £170,000. This 
increase is due to the growth of the provision for aviation 
services. In regard to the National Reserve, which we note 
with satisfaction now stands at 76,000, the Memorandum 
speaks as follows :— 

“This body is primarily a register kept by the County Associa- 
tions of trained officers and soldiers divided into three classes— 





those fit to join a combatant unit for service in the field, those fit 
for combatant duty in garrisons or for administrative work, and 
those honorary members retained on the register for social pur. 
poses or for the good influence they are in a position to exert in 
matters affecting our military organization. Most exemplary 
energy has been displayed in many parts of the country in the 
task of forming this register. On February Ist, 1912, the num. 
bers registered in Great Britain had reached 76,000. An organiza- 
tion for extending the register to Ireland is under consideration, 
This Reserve is not intended to become a third-line Army, and the 
individuals composing it undertake no liability to serve when 
called upon; but it will be of the greatest use in enabling the 
military authorities, in case of need, to lay hands promptly on 
the large quantity of valuable trained material that has hitherto 
been allowed to pass beyond their ken.” 

Though the above paragraph is very carefully worded, it is a 
great advance upon the attitude previously adopted by the 
War Office, and shows that the National Reserve has already 
become part of the forces assigned to national defence. 


For the present the essential thing is to get 300,000 men 
upon the register, for we are convinced that this is quite 
possible. When that is done there will, we are sure, be 
neither any excuse nor any desire, either on the part of the 
War Office or of the nation, to ignore the National Reserve. 
To get the 300,000 men, we are convinced that the holding of 
the proposed parade of the London Reserve in Hyde Park, 
plus contingents from the country, is essential. But the 
parade cannot be held unless a fund of at least £2,500 is 
raised. Therefore all who believe in the importance of the 
National Reserve must concentrate their efforts upon getting 
that money. 


In spite of the fact that the appeal we made last week came 
at the worst conceivable moment for raising money—the week 
of the coal crisis—we are glad to record the receipt of over £140, 
One of the subscribers, from whom also we publish a letter of 
no small interest, is Lord Midleton, a former Secretary of State 
for War. The fact that a statesman who so thoroughly 
realizes the nature of our military needs as he does is a warm 
supporter of the National Reserve is a subject for special 
congratulation. But Lord Midleton’s support is nothing new. 
His help and encouragement were given to the Surrey 
Veterun Reserve from the very beginning and at a time when 
the formation of that Reserve was regarded by most of those 
who heard of it as a toy, a folly, or worse. Once more, then, 
we appeal to our readers to subscribe to the fund for the 
National Reserve Parade in Hyde Park. Cheques should be 
made payable to the Spectator, crossed Barclay and Co., 
Gosling’s Branch, and the words “ National Reserve” placed 
on the envelope. 


A by-election took place on Monday in the St. Rollox 
Division of Glasgow, when Mr. McKinnon Wood was re-elected 
on his appointment as Secretary for Scotland. The figures 
were as follows :—Mr. McKinnon Wood, 8,530 ; Mr. Macquisten 
(Unionist), 8,061. The majority was thus 469. At the last 
election, in December 1910, Mr. McKinnon Wood hada 
majority of 1,917 on a poll of almost exactly the same size. 
This drop of nearly 1,500 in the Liberal majority further 
emphasizes the lesson of recent by-elections. 


The debate on the Address in the House of Commons ended 
on Friday week, after an amendment criticising the Govern- 
ment’s land policy had been rejected by a majority of 56. On 
Monday the effective business of the Session opened witha 
discussion in Committee devoted chiefly to the work of the 
Board of Agriculture. Mr. Runciman made a statement 
dealing with a number of points raised in the debate. About 
£3,000 a year is to be given to assist the Agricultural 
Organization Society in its work of teaching co-operation 
to the rural population. Some thousands are to be devoted 
to research in connexion with foot-and-mouth disease, as to 
which very little is known at present. But in the mean- 
while he emphatically refused to withdraw the restrictions 
upon importations of cattle and fodder from infected countries. 
Mr. Runciman further replied to the accusation that two of 
the appointments of the six new Small Holdings Commis- 
sioners were political jobs. They had done a large amount of 
valuable work, and it was absurd to represent that there was 
not enough for them to do. 

In the course of Tuesday’s debate Mr. E. Cecil raised the 


question of national expenditure. He pointed out that, 
whereas in the last financial year under a Unionist Govern- 
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penditure was £150,413,245, this year it is 
estimated at £181,284,000—an increase of £30,870,755. And 
to this might be added £3,525,720, the amount by which the 
new Sinking Fund had been raided. The Civil Service 
expenditure for 1905-6 was £28,450,000, and for 1911-12 it 
was £34,373,000, in addition to the new charges of £12,415,000 
for old-age pensions, £50,000 for national insurance, and 
£250,000 for payment of members. Mr. Masterman, reply- 
ing for the Government, pointed out that the first item of 
the increase was that of £4,800,000 upon the Navy. There 
was an increase of £3,000,000 on education, due to growth of 
population. Could objection be taken to such items as these? 
Mr. Masterman further remarked that old-age pensions, which 
accounted for so large a part of the increase, had been pro- 
mised by the party that now criticised the Government. Mr. 
Cecil’s motion was rejected on a division by 231 votes to 187 
—a majority of 44. 2 

A motion in favour of Scottish Home Rule was introduced 
on Wednesday by Dr. Chapple, who declared that if a measure 
similar to the Irish Bill were denied to Scotland “such a 
wave of indignation would spread over the latter country as 
would shake every Liberal seat to its foundation.” Mr. 
McKinnon Wood (the new Secretary for Scotland) gave the 
motion his support. The argument for devolution was based 
not merely on local but upon Imperial interests ; for the fact 
that the Imperial Parliament was overburdened was one 
of the strongest arguments for devolution. “The Scottish 
people,” added Mr. McKinnon Wood ironically, “being emi- 
nently reasonable, were prepared to give England self-govern- 
ment also.” Mr. Bonar Law poured scorn on the suggestion 
that there was any popular demand for this change in Scotland. 
In Scotland Home Rule was a purely hothouse grievance. 
After inquiring how Scotland could possibly gain by it, he 
remarked that the only reason that the majority of Scottish 
members supported it was that the Liberal Party pretended 
at this moment to be in favour of it. The resolution was 
carried by a majority of 98 (226—128). 


ment the total ex 


The growth of Syndicalism in South Wales and its bearing 
on the minimum-wage agitation is strikingly illustrated by a 
pamphlet, entitled “The Miners’ Next Step,” published in 
Tuesday's Western Mail. The pamphlet, which was published 
at Tonypandy early in the year, but has now been withdrawn, 
advocates the formation of a South Wales Miners’ Industrial 
Organization for the purpose of carrying out a policy of open 
hostility to the employers with a view to eliminating them 
altogether and establishing an industrial democracy. To this 
end it is suggested that the lodges of the Organization should 
“as far as possible discard the old method of coming out on 
strike for any little minor grievance, and adopt the more 
scientific weapon of the irritation strike by simply remaining 
at work, and so contrive by their general conduct to make the 
colliery unremunerative.” The minimum wage is the first 
objective, but after it is secured a continual agitation must be 
carried on in favour of reducing the working hours from eight 
to seven while the minimum wage remains untouched, so that 
the output per man will be reduced and the profits of the 
coal-owner and the income of the shareholders will disappear. 


The main objective is defined as the thorough organization 
of every industry, so as to enable the workers to gain control 
of and then to administer that industry. “ Nationalization of 
mines does not lead in this direction, but simply makes a 
national trust with all the force of the Government behind it, 
whose one concern will be to see that the industry is run in 
such a way as to pay the interest on the bonds with which the 
coal-owners are paid out, and to extract as much more profit 
as possible in order to relieve the taxation of other landlords 
and capitalisis.” Accordingly the cry of shareholders for 
nationalization, as they feel the increasing pressure on their 
profits, must be strenuously opposed in the interests of the 
workers. This policy is frankly Syndicalistic, and the Man. 
chester Guardian, which certainly cannot be accused of a lack 
D2 sympathy with the demands of the miners, pronounces it 
“0 be anarchical, while doubting whether it is seriously enter- 
tained save by a fewenthusiasts. Butit is alleged in the Times 
of Wednesday that the secretary of the “ Unofficial Reform 
Committee,” which is responsible for the issue of the 
pamphlet, and two members of that body are aiso members 
of the Conciliation Board, and that all but one of the advo- 








cates of industrial Syndicalism in South Wales belong to the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation. It is also asserted that the 
issue of the pamphlet implies no new development amongst 
the extremists in South Wales, but is merely the latest phase 
in the Syndicalist campaign which has been conducted for the 
last year by Messrs. Tom Mann and Ben Tillett and others in 
the Industrial Syndicalist and elsewhere. 


Dr. W. Lowry, chairman of the West Middlesex Medical 
Defence Committee, contributes a remarkable letter to 
Monday’s Times. He points out that four weeks of medical 
benefit imply thirty-one days of actual medical attendance 
per year and, if such attendance is to be worth anything, not 
fewer than fourteen visits or consultations. For this the 
State arranges to pay 4s.6d. Now the rate actually experi- 
enced for the mean age between sixteen and seventy among 
700,000 selected males by the Manchester Unity is eleven 
days, the discrepancy being due to the fact that the actuary 
has allowed for the difference between the “ health expecta- 
tion” of the voluntary and the compulsory patient. Sup- 
porters of the Government scheme lay stress on the fact 
that any working-class doctor can have 1,000 insurance 
patients, and so earn £225 a year. But even on this 
basis the doctor must pay 14,000 visits a year to the totally 
invalided, leaving the partially invalided out of account. This 
works out, deducting surgery hours from a twelve hours’ day 
seven days a week, at thirty-eight visits of six minutes a day, 
or nearly double the number to which a doctor can give 
proper attention. Financially 14,000 visits a year pre- 
clude any private work whatever, and must necessitate a 
carriage, horse, and man, with a surgery, telephone, and 
servant—all to come out of £225 a year. 


On Wednesday last there was held at the Albert Hall what 
it is not too much to say was one of the most impressive and 
most important public meetings ever held in this country, the 
anti-suffrage meeting presided over by Lord Cromer. We have 
dealt with its main features elsewhere, but may say here that 
while the Hall contained an audience of some 7,000 or 8,000, 
applications exceeding 20,000 were received. So admirable 
were the arrangements that the four or five persons who 
attempted to disturb the meeting were quickly and easily 
disposed of and without undue violence. Letters of regret 
were received from the Prime Minister, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, and Mr. Walter Long. The chief speakers 
beside Lord Cromer were Lord Loreburn, Lord Curzon, Miss 
Violet Markham, Mr. Harcourt, and Mr. F.E.Smith. We cannot 
give the names of all those on the platform, but may mention 
that they included, among Cabinet Ministers, Mr. McKenna 
and Mr. Joseph Pease, and, among ex-Cabinet Ministers, Mr. 
Henry Chaplin, Lord St. Aldwyn, Lord Midleton, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord Eversley. Among persons of 
note were Lord Peel, the Duke of Norfolk, Sir Edward 
Clarke, Colonel Seely, Sir William Crookes, Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, and a host of other men of light and leading. The 
names thus recorded and the reports of the speeches do not, 
however, in any way convey the extraordinary character of the 
gathering. Those present felt that there was something about 
the meeting which separated it altogether from ordinary 
political demonstrations. It was a revelation of the deter- 
mination which exists among women quite as much as among 
men to prevent the extension of the franchise to women. 


The split in the Republican Party has been finally precipi- 
tated by the explicit announcement, made at the beginning of 
the week by Mr. Roosevelt, that he will accept the Presidential 
nomination if it is tendered to him. He adds that he will 
adhere to this decision until the Convention has expressed its 
preference. The effect of this announcement is discussed at 
length in a telegram in Tuesday's Zimes, in which Mr. Roose- 
velt’s prospects are also considered. The situation is summed 
up with the remark that, though Mr. Roosevelt will be helped 
by his prestige and great political skill, “ to his disfavour will 
be the prejudice against a third term which defeated Grant's 
last effort for re-election, the fear inspired in the average 
educated voter by his Radicalism, dislike of his treatment of 
the President, and the fact that the machinery of his party is 
practically in the hands of the President.” 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Feb. 8th. 
Consols (2) were on Friday 783—Friday week 79}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_—o——_ 


THE COAL STRIKE CRISIS. 


N Friday the miners of the United Kingdom came 
O out on strike. We have told in our leading 
paragraphs how the negotiations failed, what are the 
proposals of the Government, and what are the means 
by which they intend if necessary to enforce them on the 
mine owners—the men are admittedly out of the reach of 
legislation. We shall not repeat the story here, but shall 
attempt to set forth some of the lessons of the crisis— 
lessons which are quite as urgent if the strike only lasts 
for “a long week-end ” as if it holds the nation in its grasp 
for a month. 

The demands of the miners have thrown the whole 
country into confusion. Why is this? Because the 
miners, by refusing to hew coal, have the power to throw 
the vast majority of the workers in the nation out of work. 
The reason why they have the power to do this, and to do 
it immediately, is due to two facts: (1) That all industry 
now depends upon machinery, and that machinery is 
operated by coal. (2) That, speaking generally, no manu- 
facturers or other traders keep sufficient coal in store to 
run their machinery for more than a few days. Unless 
coal is won daily in the pits the machinery throughout 
the country must come toa stop. This places the miner 
in a position of extraordinary power, and he has become 
conscious of his power. He can, as it were, produce a 
general strike without obtaining what has always proved 
impossible—the assent of all the workers. He can make 
them cease work by depriving them of the power to work. 

It is useless to call the miners names because of these 
facts. ‘Tio do so would merely be to increase their sense of 

wer. Unrestrained power always goes to men’s heads 
and tends to make them cruel and arbitrary, whether they 
be masters or men. The important thing is to find how to 
restrain their power without interference with their in- 
dividual liberty, or rather to produce that balance of 
power which is the necessary condition of welfare in 
a civilized community. We need hardly say that any 
thought of compelling the miners to work if they do 
not want to work must be absolutely abandoned. The 
proper way to restrain their power is for every 
industry which needs coal to have a sufficient store in 
hand to enable it to work, even if a strike takes place and 
its supplies are cut off. The miners have not now, and are 
never likely to have, funds large enough to allow them to 
leave off work for more than six or seven weeks. That 
being so, if the industries of the country have made proper 
provision against a possible stoppage of the mines, the 
pistols which the miners are now holding to our heads would 
be automatically knocked out of their hands. 

No doubt there would be a certain trouble and expense for 
manufacturers in always having a couple of months’ supply 
of coal in hand; but that is a charge upon their industry 
and their profits which, in our opinion, they are bound 
to face, and ought to have faced long ago, instead of 
acting on the assumption that the machinery of the 
mines, human and material, would always continue to 
run, and coal would always be drawn to the surface. 
We know that coal tends to deteriorate by being 
stored, but no one can pretend that deterioration to any 
important extent takes place in two months. Again, we 
are aware that many factories situated in large towns have 
not got and perhaps could not obtain ground on which to 
store coal. In that case they should put up storing places 
as near as possible to their works, or else make arrange- 
ments with middlemen whose business it would be to store 
coal for their customers. That is the first lesson to be 
drawn from the coal strike. The balance of power in the 
industrial world must be maintained through thrifty fore- 
sight on the part of the manufacturers. To repeat our- 
selves, no manufacturer should feel insured against the 
legitimate risks of his business unless he has at least two 
months’ coal supply in hand. If that rule were general 
the miners of Great Britain would not be able to hold up 
the whole industry of the country because they happen 
to have given way to the temptation to use the power of 
which they have suddenly become conscious. The united 
miners are monopolists, but the proper way to deal with 
monopolists is not to rage against them or to legislate 
against them, but to defeat them by counter-organizations 











and by adequate preparation. Monopolies tackled in this 
way soon collapse. There has hitherto been too much eas 
optimism among our manufacturers, too great a trust tha 
so many thousand tons of coal are certain to be thrown uy 
the shafts of the mines every day of the week, just as if 
they were automatic volcanoes. 

It need hardly be said that this is not the only lesson to 
be drawn from the coal crisis, though it is the lesson 
which chiefly concerns outsiders. Inside the coal industry 
the first lesson is that the mine owners should not bear 
with economic inconveniences till they fester into economic 
crimes. It has become obvious in the course of the present 
controversy that the men have substantial grievances jn 
the matter of abnormal places—grievances which could 
and ought to have been put right long ago. No doubt 
those grievances are not the real cause of the strike, but 
they are instruments in the hands of the men which ought 
not to have been left for them to seize hold of. On economie 
no less than on moral grounds the mine owners ought to 
have made sure that there were no men in their employ 
who did not have it in their power, owing to physical con- 
ditions, to obtain a fair share in the wages bill of the 
colliery. Another lesson of the strike is that the mine 
owners ought to do their best to devise machinery for 
applying profit-sharing to the mines. There is good 
ground for believing that profit-sharing would prove 
a most useful antiseptic. No doubt piecework is in a 
certain sense profit-sharing, but one would like to see such 
profit-sharing made more visible to the men under a 
regular bonus system ; and, further, one would like to see 
representatives of the men on the board of directors, as 
in the case of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. The 
lesson for the Legislature is perhaps the most patent lesson 
of all. There seems to be a very general agreement that 
the Eight Hours Bill and the sense of malaise which it 
caused in the mines have played no small part in producing 
the present crisis. No doubt it was demanded by the men, 
but nevertheless it has in its results irritated rather than 
pleased them. Like so many other interferences with 
freedom of exchange, it has brought not peace but a sword 
to the lot of the worker. 

The final lesson of the crisis is one which will not be 
appreciated or understood till the battle is over. Yet, 
nevertheless, it is the most pertinent of all. It is that, 
strike or no strike, the miners in the end will only be able 
to obtain the wages which the economic conditions allow, 
and nomore. You may enact a fixed wage for miners, or 
the workers in an industry may in special circumstances 
extort the promise of higher wages from their employers, 
but if those wages are economically impossible, that is, if 
they destroy the profit of an industry, they cannot last. 
You may drive out economics for a short time with the 
pitchfork of a strike, but they never fail to return. A 
moment’s consideration will prove this. But, it may be 
said, if wages are so high as to take away the employer's 
profits under existing conditions, all he has got to do is to 
raise the prices of his commodity. People who argue thus 
always imagine that demand is a fixed quantity, whereas 
there may be a brisk demand for a commodity at sixpence 
a pound and only half the demand if the price goes to 
sevenpence. But if the demand is thus cut down, the 
manufactured product must go down, too. Nobody will 
make things which he cannot sell. But if the product goes 
down, so must the amount of work to be done, and so also 
the number of workers employed, or else the hours worked 
and paid for. In other words, reduced demand means 
fewer workmen employed ; or, if the same number as before, 
then at less wages. But how can the workers benefit by 
conditions like these? It will be said, perhaps, that the 
increased wages can be got out of the present in- 
ordinate profits of the industry. Alas! inordinate 

rofits, when looked into in detail, afford very 
ittle consolation to the workers. As Sir Hugh Bell 
showed in his letter in Wednesday’s Times on the 
coal industry, cutting down a dividend of, say, ten per cent. 
to one of five per cent. would not afford extra pay 
to the miners, while in the majority of cases what was 
apparently only a very slight increase in wages would 
make profits disappear altogether. Generally speaking, 
competition among the employers has brought down profits 
to a very moderate figure. 

But, it is finally urged, that is no answer to the workers. 
They must have an adequate wage even if profit is eaten 
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up altogether. 
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From the moral point of view we agree. 
sible one would be perfectly ae _ admit 
uate wages ought to be paid even if the heavens 
oy ss say the advocates of the men, the capital is 
there, locked up in the industry, and cannot run away, and 
therefore it is idle to tell us that the capitalist cannot be 
sweated. He can be and ought to be. Unfortunately 
those who argue thus miss the essential point of modern 
industry, which is that to carry on any big business fresh 
capital must be brought in every year, or the business will 
soon die of inanition. In many businesses the capital has 
in effect to be renewed every ten years. The mechanism 
of renewal consists in building up a large reserve fund or 
writing off so much for depreciation every year. But in 
truth this is merely the introduction of new capital pro- 
vided by the old shareholders to whom the profits belong. 
Now does any one suppose that they will be content to 
carry on this system when it is obvious to them that it 
means throwing good money after bad? If once it is 
made clear that capital is not to be paid its market wage, 
but some arbitrary wage forced upon it by legislation or 
combination, the renewal capital will not be forthcoming, 
and the industry must die of exhaustion. That is the 
reason why you cannot say that the capitalist shall and 
must be content with less or even no profit in order to 
give the workers a better share of an industry. And that 
is what we mean when we say that, do what you will, 
neither the miners nor any other body of workers can 
ever. obtain a higher wage than the economic conditions 
allow. 

This, though it may sound like it, is in reality no 
counsel of despair. If we allow economic conditions fair 
play, and do not destroy wealth by checking exchanges, 
in the end the worker will find that his share will increase 
while that of capital will decrease. But this must be a 
slow growth from deep and unseen roots and cannot be 
attained by violent means. The laws of exchange are very 
simple, but they cannot be altered or successfully stopped 
by human action. That is why half and half Socialism is 
bound to prove fruitless. We must either exist on an 
exchange basis or else we must go altogether upon the 
basis of complete State action, under which there will be 
no exchange, but instead production under compulsion, 
plus distribution according to the will of the State. An 
army in the field lives on these conditions, and very dis- 
agreeable conditions they are. Complete Socialism is not 
contrary to reason, though it is to freedom, but the 
attempt to make men exchange, not in accordance with the 
laws of supply and demand, but in accordance with arbi- 
trary rules, is contrary to reason and is bound to fail. It 
is an attempt to bring about the impossible. 





WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 


_ E great meeting to oppose woman’s suffrage held at 
the Albert Hall last Wednesday, over which Lord 
Cromer presided, was a political event of the first import- 
ance. It is no exaggeration to say that it drew back the 
curtain and showed the granite barrier which will prevent 
the extension of the Parliamentary franchise to women 
in this country. The audience was one of the most 
remarkable ever gathered in the Albert Hall. It was 
thronged with women, and it was noticeable that they 
showed not less, but, if possible, more, determination than 
the men. But impressive in a high degree as was the calm- 
ness and confidence in their common purpose exhibited 
by those who assembled at the Albert Hall, even more 
remarkable was the composition of the platform and the 
character of those who either by their presence or by their 
messages gave their assent to the protest. The promoters 
ofj any important movement can get together a great 
and enthusiastic meeting. It is another thing to unite 
members of the Cabinet and leaders of the Opposition on 
a political platform. Though the meeting was not a 
party meeting, it was in every sense political. It dealt 
with an essential factor in politics, the foundation of 
political power, and dealt with it not in the abstract 
but in connexion with a Bill which is before the House 
of Commons. Members of the Government and of the 
Opposition unite in this country at great State ceremonials, 
at important charities, or at literary and artistic gatherings, 
but never at political meetings. If they did, party politics 
Would have no meaning. Yet here we had a spectacle 





without parallel—the Lord Chancellor, two of the principal 
Secretaries of State, andthe Minister of Education meeting 
Unionist chiefs like Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Curzon, Lord Midleton, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and 
Lord St. Aldwyn, presided over by a man of Lord Cromer’s 
standing, and receiving a message from the Prime Minister 
expressing the heartiest approval of their action. That 
approval was endorsed by Lord Lansdowne, the leader of 
the Unionists in the House of Lords, and by letters of 
entire sympathy from Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and 
Mr. Walter Long. The existence of such unanimity in 
offering the most practical and most determined Parlia- 
mentary opposition to a Bill before the House can only be 
described as a political portent. But what does this un- 
natural union of the Prime Minister and so distinguished 
a portion of his colleagues with the leading men of the 
Unionist Party portend? It portends nothing less than 
the inability of the minority of women who demand the 
Parliamentary vote for all women to accomplish their 
design. 

We shall not make any attempt to summarize here the 
admirable speeches of Lord Cromer, of the Lord Chancellor, 
of Lord Curzon, of Mr. Harcourt, or of Mr. F. E. Smith, 
though each was potent in argument. We must note, 
however, the character of Mr. Harcourt’s speech. His 
references to the views of his pro-suffrage colleagues wers 
courteous, but they were extraordinarily candid, and left 
little doubt that those members of the Government who 
are opposed to the extension of the franchise do not 
mean to be content with abstract protests, but realize 
that it is a question upon which compromise is impossible, 
and upon which their opposition will have to be pushed to 
its furthest limits. When we say this let no one sup- 
pose that we are falling into the mean and partisan 
device of exulting over a split in the Cabinet which 
may bring the Administration to ruin. We fully 
realize that if there is a split in the Cabinet there 
is also a split in the Opposition, and that no party 
capital ought to be made, or indeed can be made, out 
of either circumstance. All we desire to point to as the 
lesson of Mr. Harcourt’s speech is that here is a question 
which in the case neither of the Liberals nor of the 
Unionists can be settled by the usual devices for obtaining 
internal party unanimity. In the last resort the presence 
on the Albert Hall platform on Wednesday of mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and of the leading members of 
the Opposition proves two things: (1) That the Govern- 
ment as at present constituted will not force a Woman's 
Suffrage Bill through Parliament ; (2) that no Government 
could be formed out of the existing Opposition which was 
not definitely pledged against making any Suffrage Bill a 
Government Bill. In other words, no Billcan pass except by 
means of a coalition of the pro-suffrage sections of the 
two great political parties. But such a coalition is unthink- 
able, or rather it would be certain to be defeated by the 
still stronger coalition of the anti-suffrage sections of the 
two parties. That is the granite barrier set against votes 
for women of which we have already spoken. 

Though we cannot summarize the speeches at the Albert 
Hall, we must make an exception in the case of Miss 
Violet Markham. We make that exception, not because 
she is a woman, but because of the memorable character 
of her speech and of the manner in which it was 
received by the audience. It was a speech that went, as 
political speeches too seldom do, to the very heart of the 
matter. Miss Markham told her audience that until they 
repealed “ Nature’s Salic Law” the work of an Imperial 
Parliament would remain men’s work. Even if it were 
granted that votes for women would bring some advan- 
tages to women, those advantages “would cancel out 
against the obvious disadvantages to the whole body 
politic.” But “what was not good for the beehive could 
never be good for the bees.” Miss Markham ended her 
speech by pointing out in scathing terms that while women 
were claiming the Parliamentary suffrage they were 
neglecting to use those opportunities for social ameliora- 
tion which the law already gave them. There were only 
twenty-one women elected on 'lown Councils, only three on 
County Councils, and there were no fewer than 232 Boards 
of Guardians without a woman on them. 

“Local government did not lend itself to limelight and self- 
advertisement and fine phrases about democracy and liberty and 
natural rights. It meant hard work, monotonous work, conscien- 
tious work generally in a stuffy boardroom. But it was work on 
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which the whole future of the race turned. The suffragists said 
that the possession of the vote was the symbol of liberty. Its 
absence was a symbol of something even greater—the symbol of 
disinterested service. The ugly scramble for place and power, for 
the loaves and fishes of preferment and oflices—that was part and 
parcel of these public functions some women were anxious to 
assume,” 

But these extracts from a condensed report cannot do 
justice to Miss Markham’s speech. We most sincerely 
trust it-will be printed verbatim and circulated broadcast 
by the Anti-Suffrage League, for the speech in its depth 
of feeling, in its dignity, and, lastly, in its common sense 
has in it the root of the whole matter. It shows how 
much more effectively women may “ serve and save the 
State ” without than with the Parliamentary franchise. 





THE BALKAN DANGER. 


QO” readers may remember that during the past five 

years we have from time to time pointed out that the 
greatest and the most essential problem of foreign politics 
is that concerned with the South Slavs, their relations with 
the nations within whose territories they dwell, their 
political aspirations, and their future. An exceedingly 
able statement of the Balkan danger, which is in truth the 
danger connected with the South Slavs, is to be found in 
the March number of the new “ quarterly review of the 
politics of the British Empire,” the Round Table (the 
Secretary, 175 Piccadilly, London, price 2s. 6d.). The 
Round Table, as all judicious students of contemporary 
politics know already, is a periodical conducted with 
vigour, with knowledge, and with a high sense of respon- 
sibility. Many of its articles have been remarkable for 
their insight and width of view, but none, we venture to 
say, has been more illuminating than the first article in 
the current number. To begin with, the article shows with- 
out exaggeration or bitterness what has become apparent 
during the past year to all students of Turkish affairs. 
The Young Turks are not only losing ground with their 
fellow-subjects of the Ottoman Empire, but they are also 
losing the internal strength which came very largely 
from the genuine aspirations for reform and the genuine 
desire to raise eir country through devotion to 
Liberal ideas which originally inspired the movement. One 
might have imagined that the Young Turks would, in the 
long run, have had to choose between old-fashioned 
Mohammedanism on the one hand or, on the other, the 
widening of the basis of the Turkish Empire by 
admitting the Christian and non-Ottoman races to a 
real and not a nominal share in its conduct and manage- 
ment. Strange as it may seem, however, the Young Turks 
have not chosen or not been able to sit upon either of these 
stools. They have occasioned a profound mistrust among 
the Old Turks, and at the same time they have not won 
the support of the powerful non-Mohammedan elements in 
Turkey. For the moment and by what seems a miracle 
they have not fallen between the two stools, but appear 
suspended in mid-air. They are, in fact, in that condition 
which was so specially abhorrent to our real property lawyers 
in the past. They resemble “a contingent remainder with- 
out a particular estate to support it.” This apparent 
miracle is no doubt due to the fact that the Young Turks 
are really the old Ottoman clan under an alias, and they 
are showing the strength as well as the weakness of their 
origin. The Ottoman Turk (like the original Manchu) 
has a certain genius for conquest and what for want of a 
better name we must call aristocratic militarism, but there 
his powers stop. He has always been obliged to hire 
persons of other nationalities, whom he despises, to do the 
work of civil government for him. 

As the writer in the Round Table points out, “ the 
revolution was organized in Constantinople and Salonica, 
the former the home of Turks who have become Levantines, 
the latter the headquarters of the Mohammedanized 
Jews from Spain—the only people the Young Turk would 
trust to help him in his reforms.” But the Constantinople 
and Salonica cliques who still run the Turkish Govern- 
ment are anything but orthodox Mohammedans. To the 


orthodox, indeed, they are nothing but unbelievers. On 
the other hand, the Christians and the Albanians, on 
whom Mohammedanism sits lightly, are equally distrustful. 
The only strength of the Young Turk is, as we have said, 
his Ottomanism. 


He does represent, even if in a left- 








handed way, the old proud ruling military aristocracy. In 
him the fighting traditions of the horde still remain. He 
is a soldier and knows how to handle soldiers ; and since he 
has not forgotten to pay them, as did some of his fore. 
fathers, he is still able to retain the reins of power. How 
long this will last remains to be seen, but, in our opinion 
it cannot last very long. We say this with sincere r ‘ 
for we admit that we had very considerable hopes of the 
Young Turkish movement at the beginning. Things might 
have been very different if the Young Turks could only 
have learnt the great lesson that only those keep power 
who do not misuse it ; who are not jealous of it, but willing 
to part with it; who will share it with others, and thus 
lay a broad base for their rule. The Young Turk, how. 
ever, after the first six months of revolutionary intoxication 
determined that he could not part with power, but meant 
to keep it for himself. He was like those depicted by 
Cromwell in his famous sentence: “ Every sect saith, ‘Oh 
give me liberty’; but give him it, and, to his power, he 
will not yield it to anybody else.” From the moment that 
the Young Turks dressed themselves in the old Hamidian 
garb of tyranny, their doom was sealed. They had no 
raison d@’étre except as reformers and liberators. 

The prospect of the downfall of the Young Turk makes 
the situation very serious, for the Young Turk will not 
fall without a fight, and out of that fight may come perils 
great and far-reaching for Europe and for the whole 
world. The South Slavs and-the races that are Slavonic 
in culture and religion if not in origin, like the Buigarians, 
will not miss the opportunity, which will be given to 
them by another revolution in Turkey, of carrying 
out their long-cherished aspirations. Why not form 
a ring and let them fight it out ? is the first thought of the 
plain man. The answer is that what may be described as 
the pivot State of Europe, Austria-Hungary, will not, or 
npee we should say cannot, allow them to fight it out. 

f there is a scramble in the Balkans, Austria-Hungary 
must assert herself. If she did not, then the South Slavs, 
who form so large a portion of each half of the Dual 
Monarchy, would know the reason why. To put the 
matter in a metaphor, the South Slav Sphinx, if things 
begin to stir in the Balkans, will at once put her dread 
riddle to the Dual Monarchy, and that Power must answer 
it or sacrifice what she believes to be her future. No 
doubt there is apparently an easy answer to the riddle. 
Unfortunately, however, it is one which in all probability 
would shatter the throne of the Hapsburgs. When we say 
the answer is apparently easy, we mean that if the conditions 
were totally different from what they are, the solution of 
Trialism should provean admirable onefor Austria-Hungary. 
Austria-Hungary would begin by absorbing Servia and 
probably Montenegro and the northern part of Macedonia, 
and then she would join these Serb annexations to her two 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, plus Croatia and 
those further portions both of Hungary and Austria which 
are inhabited by the Southern Slavs. From these elements 
she would create a new South Slav kingdom, of which the 
Emperor of Austria would be Czar. [1n the vast treasury 
of his titles we believe he already holds that of Czar in 
prophetic readiness.] Thus the Dual would become a 
Triple Monarchy, holding Albania as a dependent and 
possibly s$mi-autonomous outpost. But though on paper 
this sounds plain sailing, there are a great many obstacles 
in the way. In the first place it is very doubtful whether 
Hungary would allow some three million Croats and 
Servians to be severed from her crown, nor would Austria 
easily part with her Serb-Croat provinces, though in her 
case the surrender might not mean so great a sacrifice. It is 
quite possible, indeed, that the two ruling races in the 
Dual Monarchy, the Magyars of Hungary and the Germans 
of Austria, might act together to prevent what they would 
regard as joint dismemberment. Rather than sacrifice any 
of their own power they would prevent Trialism, though 
Trialism if it could be worked might go very near to 
making the monarchy of the Hapsburgs the most powerful 
State in Europe. 

But even if these internal difficulties could be got over 
would the Hapsburg Monarchy be content to let the 
Bulgarians have Turkish Roumelia and North-Eastern 
Macedonia? Yet if Bulgaria were not given North- 
Eastern Macedonia one may feel certain that with her 
powerful army she would never allow the absorption of 
Servia, North- Western Macedonia, and Aibania by Austria- 
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ry. Rather than be left out in the cold Bulgaria 
<a join hands with the Turks. 

The truth is that it is far easier to suggest a paper plan 
for the partition of Turkey in Europe than to carry it 
out in practice. In the abstract no doubt the simplest 
scheme would be for Austria-Hungary, as the most power- 
ful and most deeply interested State, to cut up the cake 
in fair slices and hand it round on a plate. For example, 
one can imagine the Emperor of Austria suggesting the 
following partition as a fair and reasonable one all round. 
The Turks would be allowed to remain in possession of 
the whole of their Asian possessions, plus Constantinople 
and a small portion of territory which would include the 
European shores of the Bosphorus, of the Sea of Marmora, 
and of the Dardanelles, with free egress and regress 
secured to the Russian fleet both in the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles. The rest of the eastern section of 
European Turkey down to but not including Salonica 
might be given to Bulgaria.* The remainder would fall 
to Austria, including Albania, and the greater part of 
Epirus. The southern angle of Epirus, Crete, and the 
Greek islands would go to Greece. Finally, Italy 
would be secured in the possession of Tripoli. By 
this arrangement Austria-Hungary would get her access 
to the Hgean, and at the same time Bulgaria and Greece 
would be placated, while Servia and Montenegro, even 
though they suffered extinction, would play a great part 
in the newly created South Slav Kingdom. Such a 
plan: no doubt leaves out Roumania, and Roumania 
is a strong Power; but very possibly Bulgaria, so greatly 
enriched by her access to the Aigean and by the prospect 
of some day obtaining Constantinople, would be able to 
give Roumania some compensation on that country’s 
southern border. Finally Russia would obtain her access 
to the Mediterranean. 

As we have said, the real obstacle toany such plan is 
the doubt whether Austria-Hungary can bring herself to 
answer the riddle of the South Slav Sphinx. There is, 
however, a further element of difficulty. Who is going to 
bell the Ottoman cat? No doubt Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Greece in agreement are, from the military point 
of view, fully able to deal with Turkey. At the same 
time if the Ottoman clan really gets its back against 
the wall, it might very easily give so good an account of 
itself that it would cost the allied Powers immense 
sacrifices in men and treasure to secure a final victory. 
Remember that Austria-Hungary, though secure from any 
foreign intervention, had to use an army of 150,000 men 
for nearly two years before she got complete possession of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Yet those provinces were, com- 
paratively speaking, small in area, were close to her own 
borders, and, what is more, contained a large Christian 
population which was hostile to the Turks. Depend upon 
it, when the Turks make their final stand in Europe they 
will take a great deal of conquering, powerful though the 
Bulgarian army and efficient though the military machine of 
Austria-Hungary may be. Are events going to shape them- 
selves in this way, and, if so, will a beginning be made 
this spring? Who can tell? No doubt neither Austria- 
Hungary nor Bulgaria will move so long as no 
revolutionary action takes place in Turkey. No 
doubt, also, this fact is very well known to the 
Turks, and tends very much to keep the present 
holders of power in Turkey in possession of that power. 
The vast majority of Mohammedans may want to get rid 
of the Young Turks, but they dread to do so lest worse 
things should befall them. All, then, really depends upon 
whether the state of unstable equilibrium at Constan- 
tinople can be continued. Ifit can, nothing will happen 
this spring, and the optimist will be able to say that for 
the twentieth time there have been the old dismal pro- 
phecies of what would happen when the snow melted in the 
Balkans, and nothing has happened. On the other hand, 
if a crash takes place in Constantinople, then, undoubtedly, 
it will be very difficult to avoid the scramble of which we 
have spoken. 

It is conceivable, though we know no secrets, that a 
partition of Turkey in Europe, somewhat on the lines we 
have suggested, has already taken place on paper. Bulgaria 
would no doubt have very little objection to throwing 

* The dividing line might, 


ha Ss, be the Strum Ri r, Bu r ia taki 
land to the east ana pro ad ~ Pp a River, Bulgaria taking the 


ungary that to the west ; but we need hardly say 


a there are innumerable objections—racial, geographical, and political—to 
1s as to every other scheme of partition whem considered in detail, 








Servia, whom she hates and despises, to the Austro- 
Hungarian wolves. The fact that Bulgaria and Greece 
seem to have come to terms, not only with each other, but 
with Austria-Hungary, points, indeed, in this direction. 
Finally, there is the curious fact that something or some 
one or other last autumn put the Italians in motion 
and made them seize Tripoli. Is it not possible that 
this was the first move in a secret partition of Turkey 
in Europe arranged under the auspices of the late Count 
Aehrenthal? Certainly there must have been som 
very clear arrangement between Italy and Austria- 
Hungary before the Italian move, for, whatever else is 
dark, it is obvious that the Italians obtained a free 
hand in Africa, so far as Austria-Hungary was con- 
cerned, on condition that the campaign in Tripoli should 
not involve war in the Balkans. Under our supposition 
Austria-Hungary, having negotiated a partition treaty with 
Italy, Bulgaria, and Greece, bowed to Italy and said : “ You 
are now welcome to take your piece provided you do not 
interfere in Europe, and thus force us and the Bulgarians 
to take ours before the time is ripe.” At any rate, our 
hypothesis accounts for the sudden action of Italy better 
than any other that we have yet seen. 

There remains to be considered the interests of the British 
Empire should events, sooner or later, move in the direction 
we have indicated. In our opinion we have no cause to 
take action. It cannot be said that if the changes on 
the map take place which we have indicated our position 
would endangered. By those changes no one Great 
Power would be given a position of predominance in 
Europe, such as would make the welfare and independence 
of the other Great Powers precarious. Again, the in- 
terests of the two Powers with which we are in virtual 
alliance—France and Russia—would not suffer any 
appreciable injury. In our opinion, then, it would be most 
unwise for us to intervene or to show jealousy, anxiety, 
or annoyance. Certainly this country is in no sense an 
enemy of the South Slavs, but very much the reverse. 
Britain desires to see them obtain the right to develop in 
peace and safety; and if on the whole they come to the 
opinion that they can develop best in a united kingdom 
under the Hapsburgs, and if the internal obstacles to the 
creation of such a kingdom can be got over, then this 
country will assuredly wish them God-speed. To interfere 
in the Balkans merely for the sake of interfering, and in 
order to show that we must be consulted in any great 
change, would be exceedingly foolish. We have got plenty 
to do elsewhere. No doubt in the case of the changes 
indicated it would probably be wise for us to regularize 
our position in Egypt by a formal annexation, but to do 
so would cause an alteration in name rather than in fact. 
Taking things as a whole, the less we meddle with the 
Balkan imbroglio the better. 





AUTHORITY AND DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY, 


[CommunicaTeD. | 


ERMANS who expected a sudden or even a gradual 
democratization of the Empire by the first Left 
Reichstag which has existed since 1874 are already revising 
their optimism. The new majority has so far been spared 
a catastrophe in the secession of the Nationa! Liberals, or 
part of them, to the Conservative-Centre minority. Nomi- 
nally, at least, the Liberal-Radical-Socialist majority is still 
precariously intact, as a result of the failure of the right 
wing National Liberals under Herr Schiffer to break away 
from the main body under Herr Bassermann. But in no 
other respect has the new Reichstag justified itself, and it 
is already clear that its pretensions as an instrument for 
democratizing a great Empire are far beyond the effective 
possibilities. In part this is due to conditions within tho 
Reichstag itself ; to the fluidity of the parties, the lack of 
a common programme, and the intransigent extravagances 
of the Social Democrats. But it is still more due to the 
unexpected obstinacy shown by the Imperial Government. 
For three days ago the Government raised the old flag of 
State authority in a way so demonstrative as to be almost 
provocative, and gave clearly to see that it has no intention 
either to change against itself the Constitutional balance 
or to accept ultra-democratic legislation at the hands of the 
new representatives of German democracy. 
The writer, as newspaper correspondent, was present at 
an historic meeting of the Second Russian Duma, when the 
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late M. Stolypin expressed his intention to maintain State 
authority against the F geo of the Radical-Socialist 
majority in the words: “You will not frighten us!” 
(Ne zapugaete!) That was precisely the note of Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s statement of Government policy 
during the general debate on the Estimates of Feb- 
ruary 16th. And in conditions there was a resemblance, 
as well as the obvious difference that the German situation 
is less aggravated, and that neither Right nor Left revolu- 
tionaries are as extreme as they were in Russia in 1907. 
The meaning of Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg’s statement, 
like that of M. Stolypin’s, was that the Imperial Govern- 
ment is perfectly confident of its stability, and has no 
intention whatever to let itself be rushed by a democracy 
ina hurry. “The Government can stand,” added Russia’s 
Premier, and the German Chancellor echoed this almost 
verbally by saying, “The Government must stand on its 
feet.” And he proceeded to explain: “To a further 
democratization of our franchise and an attack upon the 
bases of the Constitution I cannot put my hand”; adding 
that the arithmetical irregularities of the electoral districts 
and the “morality or immorality” of second ballots 
will not be allowed to outweigh the urgent need for 
opposing further democratization. Naturally, a Govern- 
ment confident that it can thus oppose a mere change in 
the laws is not going to consent to a change in the Con- 
stitution. Such a change is demanded by the “ Volks- 
partei,” backed by all the Socialists and favoured by some 
National Liberals, in the proposition to make the Chan- 
cellor henceforth responsible to the Reichstag. ‘“ Merely 
a stage on the way to Parliamentarism” is Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s description of that proposal. “A 
Chancellor dependent only upon the Kaiser and the King 
of Prussia is the necessary counterpoise to the freest of 
electoral laws, so devised by Bismarck on the supposition 
that the Bundesrat and the Imperial Chancellor would 
maintain their independence.” e electoral victory of 
the Social Democrat and the “ vagueness in the orienta 
tion of the bourgeois parties,” says Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg are not grounds for changing, but “only another 
ground for not changing the limits of the competence of 
Kaiser and Empire, Chancellor and Parliament... . 
Because our tasks do not lie in the direction of any further 
democratization.” 

That, backed by the argument that a strong State 
authority is essential to national defence, is the essence of 
the Government statement made on February 16th; and 
it may be taken as a Government expression of self-con- 
fidence, and as the Government’s programme as against 
the Left Reichstag’s programmes. The other things said 
were irrelevant to the main issue, but they strengthen the 
impression that the Government maintains intact its old 
pretension that it is “above parties.” The most notable 
were the rebukes to the Conservatives and Centre for 
rejecting in 1909 the Death Duties (undoubtedly a cause 
of the Socialist victory), and to the National Liberals and 
“ Volkspartei ” for rejecting the anti-Socialist “ Concentra- 
tion Policy ” (a still nearer cause of the Socialist victory, 
but, as the two Liberal parties affirm, the result of the 
former cause). Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg’s irritable, 
somewhat schoolmasterly and querulous speech indicates 
that he really does not care for parties, or despairs of them, 
and prefers to go as their unsuccessful master rather than 
remain as their slave. And that impression is confirmed 
by the manner in which, after alienating the Liberals by 
consenting to drop the Death Duties in 1909, he threatens 
to alienate the Conservatives and Centre by bringing them 
in again. 

So far, naturally, the Chancellor has had a bad Reichs- 
tag and a bad Press. The Centre and Conservatives 
declare through their spokesmen that they will regard the 
reintroduction of the Death Duties as a challenge, and the 
National Liberals and Radicals say that the Chancellor 
is himself responsible for the electoral disunion of the 
bourgeois parties in face of the Socialists. Newspapers 
deride the complaining Chancellor as “the Empire’s 
governess.” Even critics outside German party spheres 
accuse him of ignoring signs of the times. Thus the 
Vienna Neue Freie Presse characterizes the Chancellor as 
a world-remote censor who find’ humanity reprobate 
because he does not understand it; who does not under- 
stand that anti-Socialist concentration days are past; that 
Socialists have become respectable and tame ; that authority 








has broken down; that even ex-Ministers like Count 
Posadowsky admit that the Government has a “ political 
deficit.” In some of these charges there is truth, par- 
ticularly in the charge that the fifth Chancellor is 
magisterial, censorious, and aloof. But on the one imme- 
diate question—the question whether authority has broken 
down or not—neutral observers are far more inclined 
to back the Chancellor than his critics. When Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg declares that there will be no more 
democratization, he has probably measured accurately the 
real relation of strength between Government and Reichs- 
The Government —that is, the Bundesrat (in 
practice, the Emperor)—has the Constitutional power of 
rejecting Redistribution legislation, and of rejecting also 
— for making the Chancellor responsible to the 
ichstag or for otherwise weakening the power of the 
Sovereign. In theory nothing can override this Constitu- 
tional Veto. In practice a really clamant public opinion, 
represented by a solidly democratic Reichstag majority, 
probably could ; but short of a semi-revolutionary agitation 
of this latter kind, there seems no reason for the Imperial 
Government to give way. The State Authority is at 
present emphatically on top, and it is certain to remain so 
for at least the life of the present Reichstag. 

The quarrel with the Court over the Praesidium question 
only confirms the impression that the Reichstag is weak 
and inclined to make bad mistakes. This incident is a blow 
to the Reichstag’s prospects ; and in particular a blow to 
the Social Democrats, who, copying the mistake of in- 
transigent parties everywhere, have done precisely what their 
enemies desired. It was known that it was extremely dis- 
tasteful to the Court to receive a Praesidium one-third 
Socialists and two-thirds recruited from a “ Volkspartei,” 
whose first act was to introduce a resolution directed 
against the most effective prerogative of the Crown. But 
had the whole Praesidium gone to Court in accord with 
precedent, the Emperor could not have refused to receive 
it without by implication denying the undoubted right of 
the Reichstag to choose what officers it likes. By refusing 
to send Herr Scheidemann, the Social Democratic Vice- 
President, the Socialist Party put the Reichstag formally 
in the wrong, and gave the Emperor good cause for a 
dignified refusal—a refusal all the easier to make because 
it involves no Constitutional results and provokes no con- 
flict. The Socialist mistake was all the less reasonable 
because several witnesses testify that Herr Bebel declared 
that a Socialist First President would not only go to Court 
but would even utter the obnoxious “ Hoch!” before the 
Sovereign ; and also because the decision concerning Herr 
Scheidemann was carried only by a majority of three. The 
incident has, of course, injured the Reichstag’s chance of 
life. This morning a newspaper which usually images 
official views issues what it calls an “ urgent warning ” to 
the Reichstag to show “a community of Constitutionalist 
feeling ” on the 13th of March, when the Praesidium Elec- 
tion again comes up. Naturally this means: Do not re- 
elect Herr Scheidemann, who, as Socialist, is undoubtedly 
not Constitutionalist. If this warning is official it is an 
irregular interference in the Reichstag’s affairs. But by 
personally condemning the Reichstag on this issue on the 
16th, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg showed that he is not 
afraid of the charge. And that accords with the whole 
official claim that the January election, if it brought unde- 
sirable confusion into the Empire's politics, brought no 
new distribution of forces; in no way registered a real 
strengthening of Democracy against Authority; and is 
therefore no reason why principles of government success- 
fully pursued during forty years should suddenly underge 
a change. 

Berlin, Feb. 19th. 








“HIS OWN SOUL.” 

OWADAYS it is considered a moral mistake to dv 
anything for the sake of one’s own soul—anything 

right we mean. Wrong-doing for the sake of self-develop« 
ment is less generally condemned. The new ideal of spirituat 
unselfishness has reformed charity, killed austerity, an’. 
depreciated the value of all forms. It has done a great 
deal of good, this new ideal. Physical comfort is more wide- 
spread than it was; the hypocrisy which denies the immense 
good arising from that extension is dead. No sensible person 
believes any longer that when he has encouraged mendicancy 
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he has done his duty by the poor. Nobody seeks to pro- 
pitiate Providence by a little personal discomfort, and nobody 
imagines that any virtue lurks in perfunctory ceremonialism. 
Meanwhile a good many of us suffer from what our fore- 
fathers would have called a sensation of spiritual “leanness.” 

The counsels of the wise deny to us the little pleasures of the 

ast. No doubt we used those pleasures badly, but we do miss 
them nevertheless. The soul craves a little indulgence, we 
complain to ourselves, just as the body does. For instance, 
we must not give anything to anybody (outside our own 
class, where the rule does not run at all) unless we are 
quite sure that we are going to do that somebody good. 
We must never do it for the pleasure of giving for the sake 
of easing a moment’s sympathetic pain or in order to produce 
asmile. In other words we must not give for our own sakes, 
or at any rate not to the poor. The result is that a great many 
people give more than they did, and for better reasons, while 
a great many others do not give at all. 

The present writer, walking at Christmas time with his 
Moral Superior in the streets of a large town, was prevented 
from giving 6d. to a little boy who had asked him for it. 
Did he not know that it was very bad for little boys to get into 
the way of asking? Could he venture in the selfishness of 
his heart to set against this important fact the insignificant 
one that it was very bad for him to get into the way of 
refusing? At the moment both his Moral Superior and 
himself were engaged in buying presents for more lucky 
little boys who had been talking and thinking for many days 
of nothing else. Neither the expectation nor its satisfaction 
has since seemed to do them any moral harm. Meanwhile the 
refusers of the sixpence saw a disappointed face and felt a 
little pinch, and their souls gave a little sigh. “How hateful 
it is never to do as you like! There is no freedom now,” they 
whined. Another thing which contributes to this feeling of 
“Jeanness” is the fact that when we do happen to have a 
serious charitable impulse we must always wait before we can 
carry it out. Are we sure that we are not doing harm? 
By the time we have assured ourselves all zest is often 
gone. Sometimes we forget, and our good impulse flashes in 
the pan. Perhaps it is better so—at least for other people. 
It is only very well thought-out charity which, as a rule, 
attains its end. Is it not much better, then, that only the 
purposeful and reasonable should undertake it? It would 
seem so. Yet there are few of us who do not cherish the 
memory of some impulsive kindness done to ourselves. The 
more unreasoning the more precious. “He never knew he 
would get that money again,” we say. “He could not know 
I would not let him suffer by his kindness.” “He could 
not even know I was honest.” “Noone else would have taken 
the risk.” Strangely enough, so odd is the constitution of the 
human soul that we feel we owe it to the world to give this 
favour back—to take some like risk. Unreasoning kindness 
scems to “ have life in itself,” to be capable of propagation, 
in a way no reasoned act could ever be. It is exceedingly 
difficult to reconcile impulse and reason in the matter of 
charity. Should we always thwart our “own souls”? With- 
out doubt a sense of guilt follows in many cases the triumph 
of reason when reason bids us refuse. Where does that 
sense of guilt come from? Often, no doubt, it is pure 
superstition. 

In old French novels we read of fine ladies who went to do 
a job of nursing—the more disagreeable the better—for sake 
of their own souls, out of remorse or the desire for heaven. 
We cannot doubt that the patients would have been better 
looked after by some one else—some pitiful person with no 
spiritual axe to grind. No one would care to be the 
material out of which fine ladies acquired merit, and it is 
evident that the hardy soul of the English-trained nurse 
thrives remarkably well without much attention. 

So far as what is generally called “charity ”"—apart from 
medical charity —is concerned, more depends upon the 
recipient than is usually supposed. Any kind of help will do 
for a really strong character. We are too apt perhaps to 
consider “the nature of the help” when the nature of the 
“helped” is really the crucial point. The present writer 
knows of a case in which every charitable person concerned 
was compelled by the strength of character of the 
recipient to act on kindly impulse and against his or her 
“better” judgment. The “case” has been a success, 
A young man, a carpenter living in the East of England, 





died, leaving a delicate young wife and four children— 
the youngest a baby. He exacted from her a promise 
that she would never part with her children. The “ wise 
women” of the parish explained to her that as she could 
not keep four children she must let the eldest at least go 
to the workhouse schools. The advice belongs to the A B C 
of charity. She refused on the score of the promise. The 
parish made her a smal! allowance—smaller than it would 
have been because the eldest child, though he had the same 
father as the rest, was born out of wedlock. The woman 
began to work herself ill: Her counsellors began to relent, 
“doles” were given, and she “got along.” All at once she 
broke down and was declared to be consumptive. To send her 
children to the union would have been her death warrant. 
No one would “apply the screw.” Outdoor consumptive 
treatment was procured, and, though all concerned pro- 
tested that they knew they were doing wrong, the children 
were all boarded out at a large outlay. No one could 
be found to take “the clutch” and separate payments 
were high. The landlord would not remit the rent; the rich 
refused to pay it. A poor woman who pretended that she 
took one child for a weekly sum took it free and paid the 
rent lest in the scarcity of cottages the woman should “lose 
her home.” Seeing that so much had been sacrificed the land- 
lord “did up” the cottage. The woman returned “cured ”— 
better able, at any rate, to stand pressure. “ Homes” were 
dangled before her eyes since she would not hear of the 
Poor Law. She calmly quoted her promise and sat in the 
garden and made poor people’s dresses instead of sitting 
in the house. The children looked thin and cold, but 
they were well brought up and engaging. The Guardians 
looked upon them and raised the out-relief, the indignant 
but admiring charitable gave the children meals, and 
began to do it regularly. “She would starve her children for 
a sentiment,” they said at first. “She would die for her 
children,” they came tosay. Work was never lacking when the 
woman was well enough to do it. The worst protester against 
landlords now pays half the rent without a murmur; the other 
half comes from a more reasonable critic. Every one has 
abandoned principles, and the woman’s children are well 
and healthy morally and physically, and they live with their 
own mother in their own home. How long will it last? 
The woman is beginning to fail. How will it end? “God 
knows,” is all she says, but she is satisfied. For the sake of 
her own soul she has kept her promise, and everything has 
given way to her force of character. Nobody doubts that 
the children will be “ seen to.” 

But to return to our subject—to the “leanness” which the 
Psalmist complained was “sent into his soul.” In Protestant 
countries the “austerities” which were practised by our 
immediate forefathers for the good of their souls were of a 
very mild nature. No one is much the worse mentally or 
physically for avoiding some particular form of amuse- 
ment, sitting through a dull service, purposely adopting 
upon a particular day of the week the dullest course 
of unimportant action. Now we say: What is the use 
of all this? Who is the better for it? The argument is 
reasonable and natural. It is a fact that these things are not 
of themselves any use. But human nature is complex. With 
the voice of reason sounds another voice, sad, almost despair- 
ing. “If these things are of no use what is of any use?” it 
says. “Tell me of some ceremony, some act, something that 
I can do to find peace. I cannot live by altruism alone. 
May I never do right for pleasure? May I never sacrifice for 
my own gain?” After all we must admit that something 
must be sacrificed by each of us for the peace of his soul. 
All the more rarefied forms of honour are sacrifices made to 
a man’s own soul. Ah, says the modern moralist, but when 
you talk of impulsive charity you desire to sacrifice other 
people’s souls to yours, and when you regret your silly little 
ceremonies and sham austerities you desire only to retain a 
superstition to adorn a sentiment. That is what is so wrong. 
The argument is unanswerable; the leanness remains, 





HUMAN MACHINERY. 
HE late Professor William James was of opinion that 
American business men did not get through so much 
work as they supposed. “Hustling” is generally taken to 
mean an exceptional power of rushing through work, but 
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what if “hustling” becomes a combination of admired pose 
and admiring introspection which really distracts the atten- 
tion from work and is the rival of its efficiency? Some 
Englishmen have been coming to the conclusion that their 
own obsolete and sleepy methods are not quite so obsolete 
and sleepy as Americans and British colonists sometimes 
represent them to be. Suppose, after all, that we Englishmen 
are slipping in a little effective work which passes almost 
unsuspected because not much has been said about it. It 
is a gratifying thought. And we are not sure that 
the likelihood that such a thing is really happening is 
reduced in our judgment by a book called “Increasing 
Human Efficiency in Business,” by Professor Walter 
Dill Scott, Professor of Psychology and Director of Psycho- 
logical Laboratory, North-Western University, Evanston, 
Ill. [The Macmillan Co. 5s. 6d. net.) Professor William 
James, even though his brave words are quoted in this book, 
would probably find that the Professor of Psychology goes in 
a good deal for what in one passage he deprecates. Certainly 
if we tried to carry in our heads all the blessed thoughts for 
increasing human efficiency placed at our disposal by Mr. 
Scott we should alternate between painful periods of incuba- 
tion and desperate application of the will-pewer we had 
amassed. We should become “convulsive,” as Professor 
James complained so many Americans had become. “We say 
that so many of our fellow-countrymen collapse,’ he wrote, 
“and have to be sent abroad to rest their nerves, because they 
work so hard. I suspect that this isan immense mistake. I 
suspect that neither the nature nor the amount of our work 
is accountable for the frequency and severity of our 
breakdowns, but that their cause lies rather in those absurd 
feclings of hurry and having no time, in that breathlessness 
and tension, that anxiety of feature and that solicitude of 
results, that lack of inner harmony and ease, in short, by 
which with us the work is apt to be accompanied, and from 
which a European who would do the same work would nine 
times out of ten be free. ... It is your relaxed and easy 
worker, who is in no hurry, and quite thoughtless most of the 
while of consequences, who is your efficient worker.” 

Mr. Scott, however, is a psychologist, and therefore a serious 
person. His array of the tables and researches of his labora- 
tory is one of the most formidable things we have seen. Yet 
when we come to the application we almost sigh for the 
benighted days of a quarter of a century ago when psychology 
existed in a lovely jumble with mental philosophy and meta- 
physics. We imagine a duologue between a surprised 
European pupil and the Professor of the North-Western 
University :-— 

Puri: What do you study in a psychological laboratory ? 

Prorsssor: Great subjects. We deal with memory, with 
attention, with sensation, with association, with perception. 

Purit: Those are great subjects indeed. And, pray, what will 
the study of them teach me ? 

Prorgssor : They will teach you to outsell other salesmen. They 
will teach you to pass off on customers articles which they really 
do not want and had not dreamed of buying before they met 
you. 

Purit: Will that be an advantage? 

Prorrssor: For you, yes. It will mark you down as a sales- 


man who deserves promotion. Your picture may appear in your 
House organ with a description of the sales you have effected. 

Purit: That will be fame ? 

Prorgssor: Yes, and money. 

Puri: If people go away from their encounters with me feel- 
ing that they have bought what they do not want, and have not 
got what they do want, will any one be better off in the long run ? 
Will the business of the House be increased in this way ? 

Prorsssor: That does not enter into psychology. 

Porit: But it does. 

Prorsssor : Let me repeat. You will have proved that you can 
make good as a salesman by your victory over a customer who is 
not really suggestible. 

Puri: “ Suggestible”—that is a good word! But it brings in 
the customer, too, doesn’t it? 

Proressor: You mustu’t stretch the 
we have not considered the feelings o 
laboratory. 

Purit: Why not start another laboratory for him? You might 
work up his power of resistance. 

Proressor : Please be serious. 

Porm: Iam. I ask you seriously whether psychology deals 
chiefly with the methods of selling goods. 

Prorxssor: Well, that is the chief use of psychology. It will 
teach you the standard approach, the demonstration, the summary 


int too far. Anyhow 
the customer in our 





of concluding arguments, and one day you may become a star 
salesman. 

Mr. Scott appears to combine with his professorship of 
psychology a practice as a writer of advertisements. We 
gather from the style which he has acquired in these occupa- 
tions how very elegant and subtle—indeed psychological—a 
thing is the art of speeding up the human machine in order 
to make business more business-like. He tells us that after a 
period during which human ingenuity was ecolely directed to 
improving machinery we have at length arrived at the point of 
recoynizing that the human being is himself a piece of 
machinery who can always be speeded up twenty, thirty, or 
forty per cent. “A first-class man,” he says, “can in most 
cases do from two to four times as much as is done on the 
average.” And this enormous difference, we are told, 
exists in all the trades and branches of labour inves- 
tigated. In the laboratory men were set to exert all 
their efforts on strength-testing machines. When 
they were apparently quite exhausted they were coached and 
urged to do still better. And they did do better; in some 
cases the additional effort amounted to fifty per cent. Such 
experiments show the possibility of imcreasing human 
efficiency. Then Mr. Scott gets on to the various methods 
of increasing what everywhere potentially exists. There is, 
for example, the great principle of “Imitation.” When this 
is analysed it does not seem to amount to more than an 
assertion of the fact that men who do not know their trade 
should learn it from those who do, and that good models will 
help workmen to produce what is required. This fact has 
seldom been stated, we should think, with so much labora- 
torical research to support it, and yet we think it highly 
probable that it has been acted on universally without all this 
almost interminable talk. In the course of his investigations 
of “ Imitation ” the Professor asked employers the following 
questions :— 

In increasing the efficiency of your employees do you utilize 
imitation by— 

(1) Placing efficient workmen where they may be imitated by 
the less efficient ? 

(2) Having the men visit highly efficient establishments ? 

(3) Bringing to the attention of your men the lives of successful 

men and the work of successful houses? &c., &c. 
Poor dears! The persons to whom the questions were directed 
gave various answers. Some said humbly that they had not 
consciously made any use of imitation. Yet one ventures 
to think that they used it all the same. Or can it be that in 
the interests of successful “Competition” (vide a later part 
of the book) some houses gave the wrong answers to these too 
pertinent questions P 

Mr. Carnegie’s plan of setting his mills into competition 
with each other, so that each aspired to beat the other’s record, 
has been much imitated in America with the best psychological 
results. In the case of some houses the competition of the 
various departments in outselling one another has become a 
kind of Cup-tie. There is even a “sporting editor” of the 
House organ who provides for the proper chronicling of this 
exhilarating sport. Another kind of competition is “ against 
bogey,” “ bogey ” being the sales of the House in a correspond- 
ing period of some former year. Again, lists of honours are 
published and prizes are awarded. The “ inspirational effect,” 
as our psychologist says, of these things seems to be highly 
satisfactory. When we are told that the best operators are 
often sufficiently rewarded by having their names posted on a 
board by their grateful employer we can only reflect sorrow- 
fully on the fact that the psychology of the American 
workman is different from tbat of his British brother. 
What would a British trade unionist think of his name being 
posted in honour of his having exceeded the output of his 
fellows? His emotions would hardly be more painful were 
he posted as a blackleg. We cannot tell our readers fully of 
the highly interesting theory of the “plateau” established in 
Mr. Scott’s laboratory. According to his charts of human 
endeavour, every class of skilled worker passes through an 
intermediate period between the rapid ascent of the beginner 
and the eventual slower but still steadily progressive climb to 
perfect accomplishment. That intermediate period is one of 
movement along a dead level. Dare we suggest that Mr. 
Scott is now on his plateau; that psychology once meant him 
for a heady rush upwards; and that later he may climb—who 
knows P—to glittering heights above the plateau which now 
resounds with the wordy warfare of star salesmen P 
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CATKINS. 

HE year from spring to spring is long enough to shorten 
T the memories of most of us, and it may be that we 
persuade ourselves a little too often that in this or that 
yespect the season is abnormal, But it happens sometimes 
that facts become so plain that they insist upon notice, as, 
for instance, in the drought of last summer. The heat and 
the lack of rain during July, August, and September last 
year were more remarkable than in any year in living memory, 
and they were followed by a prodigious rainfall in December. 
The question now is whether we are not witnessing some 
yather remarkable consequences of the drought followed 
by the rain. The prolonged sunshine of last summer 
produced as one of its effects an enormous harvest 
of wild fruit. Acorns, nuts, blackberries, set themselves 
in the woods and hedgerows in an extraordinary profusion. 
Another effect, unexpected by some of the most confident 
weather prophets, was the strangely deferred fall of the leaf. 
Nothing was commoner last summer, when the oaks were 
bronzed and withered by the first week in August, than to hear 
it predicted that the leaves would fall early. “The sun will 
have burnt them off the trees by October; there will be no 
question about the country being blind in November this 
year "—so we were assured. But asa fact the leaves remained 
on the trees late into November. With the lack of moisture 
the trees could not form the new buds to push the old leaves 
from their places, and it was not until the autumn rains had 
at last soaked their way into the baked soil that the sap drove 
up again into the boughs and twigs. 

And now, apparently as a sequel to the prolonged storing 
upof last year’s sunshine, we are watching the progress, or 
rather the beginning, of what looks like another abnormal 
season. The countryside is “three weeks in front of the 
time,” as a gardener put it to the writer the other day. The 
end of February hag seen not merely the buds and flowers of 
an ordinary year, “ the groundflame of the crocus,” and 

“the snowdrop cold 
That trembles not to kisses of the bee,” 
but it has brought out the bees themselves—honey bees among 
the crocuses and the furry brown and yellow humble bees 
crawling over the dusty stamens and blundering down into 
the lawn grass again, numbed by the touch of a west wind 
blowing clouds over the sun. The larch boughs on the 
western borders of the wood, where the larch breaks always 
earliest, are already thrusting their light green bundles of 
leaves; the almond trees in the garden have dotted their 
boughs with the pink that belongs in other years to March; 
the elders have already set green hedgerows alongside the 
drills of springing corn. But more than all these, the 
hazels and the elms have changed the whole landscape 
with colours and forms that belong neither to winter 
nor to every spring, but to a gracious space which 
seems to set itself now and then in our calendar, in a 
week or two fuller of warmth and life and flower than 
we remember easily or recognize without wonder when we see 
itagain. The writer happens to live in a hazelwood country, 
and those who have known the woods longest say that they 
“never remember” a year in which there were more catkins, or 
more of the “nut bloom,” which is the country name for the 
tiny starfish buds of crimson set along the branches—the 
female cell waiting for the dusty vigour of the pollen from the 
catkins to swell it to the ripeness of the nut. So small are 
these crimson blossoms, and set about the boughs so sparingly 
in comparison with the prodigal clusters of the male flowers 
that you must hold a hazel branch pretty close to count them ; 
but even with their smaller numbers, and with the clouds of 
pollen mingled round them in the wind, perhaps only half of 
them mature to fruit. The male catkin, seen as close as the 
female, has its own minute beauties. There may be two 
hundred or so of bracts springing from the axis of the catkin, 
each protecting its flower, and each tinged with faint purple- 
brown above and transparent green below. But the real beauty 
of hazel catkins loses itself when examined too closely. A hazel 
tree needs to be seen as a whole, with the pale green of its 
catkins fused to yellow against the blue and white of a cloudy 
sky; or with a strong wind blowing the hundreds of yellow 
blossoms straight from the branches like the washing hung in 
the cottage garden by the roadside ; or set with a hundred other 
‘azel trees in a hedgerow, a green mist lit by sunlight among 





oaks and springing grass. Looked at close at hand or as near 
as you may walk along a field path under a hedge, the hazel 
truly shakes out “ cats’ tails” or “lambs’ tails” for country 
children to pull—like Wordsworth’s daffodils, a “ jocund com- 
pany.” But there is another and a wilder setting of the hazel 
catkins, and that is in the distance, streaked as the newest 
light of the year among the naked woods. 

The hazel lights the lower growths and the hedges; the 
higher spaces of the woods and the hills glow with the flower 
of the elms. And the elms this spring are as full of blossom 
as the hazels; March in an ordinary year does not load the 
branches as has this year’s February. Perhaps in some years 
the elm blossom goes unnoticed, even by fairly observant 
people who live in the country. But this year no one could 
look out over a stretch of country where elms grow in any 
quantity without catching sight of the bunched rosy tops 
of the trees, nor could help wondering, if he had never noticed 
the new colour in the trees before, what might be the shape 
and size of the separate flowers. Elms cluster their flowers 
on their higher branches, not often within easy reach of the 
ground, and for that reason, possibly, a bowl of elm blossom 
is not a common sight in a drawing-room. But the perplexed 
arranger of flowers, looking round at this time of year for 
the foliage which she finds lacking for her vases of daffodils, 
might well be advised to substitute for the “something 
green” of her usual habit the browns and crimsons of a 
branch of elm. Elm twigs in bloom, like boughs of hazel 
or of sallow, group with daffodils as naturally as brown garden 
beds suit the yellows and purples of crocuses. The flowers 
belong to the same leafless months of the year, the same 
scheme of tracery against cloudy skies, the same afternoons 
of lengthening sunlight. But not all catkins suit the early 
daffodils in the same way. Alder catkins are best gathered 
unopened, before the tree has shaken itself from russet into 
ochre. Aspen catkins are a little too heavy for the slender 
texture of daffodils; the cats for which such rotund fluffiness 
might be suited would be lurge Persians. But best of all 
flowering branches which can be chosen to go with daffodils 
are without doubt the sallow’s, either in their earliest 
stage of olive-brown, silver-pointed buds, or later when the 
silky white tip thrusts itself from its cover like a snail 
from its shell, or later still when the branch is studded 
with the fully opened blossoms—yellow bearskin hats 
for Moth and Peaseblossom. There may be twenty or forty 
different sorts of sallows and willows—nobody, indeed, has 
counted them all yet—but the pale graces of daffodils go 
with them all. 

Catkins surround themselves with affections of their own. 
You may have likes and favourites among flowers, from prim- 
roses to peonies, but you must have a natural affection for 
catkins. Catkins belong to all the early times and things and 
places, to nursery rhymes, and nursery window-sills, and 
nursery walks. They are out in the wind when all the 
other young and growing things are out in the wind, 
when the whole air of the road and the field and 
the wood is full of confident beginnings and promises 
which you must believe; when young rabbits wait half 
unafraid at their burrows, and farmyard ducks go loudly 
through the puddles, and the great tit see-saws from the oak, 
and the woodpigeon curves up and down over the wood all 
the morning. 

One of our modern English poets, Ella Fuller Maitland, 
has known that sense of early affection for catkins. In her 
poem in the Spectator, “To Willows,” she has written of them 
as she and as all children have seen and thought of them in 
February :— 

“To all the Willows in the land 
Now greetings do I send, 
Bidding them know that I do stand 
Ever their faithful friend, 
And honoured hold the time of year 
When catkins on slim boughs appear. 
‘ Withy is weak,’ the proverb tells, 
* But many woods he binds’ ; 
And in the truth that therein dwells 
My heart some comfort finds, 


Hoping that weakness also can 
Not only things ignoble span.” 


Yet another poet sings them in our columns to-day. In 
truth there is a touch of Freemasonry which unites those who 
love catkins. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE: A SUGGESTED 
PARADE FOR LONDON. 
(To rue Epiror or THe “Srecrator.”’} 

S1zn,—The proposal made in your issue of February 24th that 
a parade of the National Reserve should be held in London in 
June or July next will, I am convinced, go far to persuade the 
Government and the country that the experiment so success- 
fully initiated in Surrey should be extended throughout Great 
Britain. The note of danger energetically sounded by Lord 
Roberts has been deadened by the optimistic calm of Lord 
Haldane. But certain facts are beyond dispute. 

1. In 1907 the War Office asked for 310,000 Territorials 
trained for a fortnight and fully officered; they have got 
260,000, and of these, on a generous estimate, not more than 
150,000 could be relied on for the first shock of battle against 
trained troops. 

2. The events of last September prove that instead of six 
months’ training, as contemplated in 1907, the Territorials 
could not be certain of more than a fortnight before the 
Regular Army had left the country. 

3. A reserve of trained men to fill up the Territorial ranks 
is a necessity. 

Surely whatever be the future, men of all military per- 
suasions should join in trying to fill this gaping chasm by 
the National Reserve, a force which needs nothing beyond 
organization, uniform, and arms, whose cost and training 
would be infinitesimal, but whose timely enrolment may save 
us from a legitimate national panic. 

I trust you may be successful in your efforts to inspire the 
movement, to which I will gladly contribute.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Lords. MIDLETON. 





[To tue Eprror or tHe “Sprsecraror.’’] 

Srr,—I have read with much interest the two articles 
and the letter from your correspondent which appeared in 
the Spectator of February 24th. A parade in London will, 
I am confident, be most highly appreciated by all, and 
be an enormous incentive to recruiting. I know the en- 
thusiasm which was evinced when his Majesty graciously 
inspected the Veterans in Edinburgh, accompanied by the 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, and Princess Mary, when over 
4,500 registered officers and men paraded in mufti. There was 
no question of any feeling about turning out in plain clothes, 
and I am confident that by their doing so it did not militate 
against either self-respect or discipline. I do, however, con- 
sider that there ought to be a badge for officers and a badge 
for N.C.O.’s, both distinct from the badge issued to the men. 

I think that the War Office are prepared to sanction further 
expenditure on this Reserve; the first claim upon that money, 
after a special grant for initial expenses for properly organ- 
izing the Reserve, should be on rifle practice. Every member 
of Classes I. and II. should do an annual course of musketry, 
and this free of any expense to the individual. The 
establishment of a headquarters staff and office for the 
whole Reserve would, I feel certain, be the means of 
greatly assisting the raising and administration of the 
Reserve. Specially qualified officers could be delegated to 
go to a County Association where the Reserve was not very 
strong and assist it by addressing meetings and explaining 
the advantages and necessity of joining the Reserve, and give 
it the benefit of their experience in helping to raise the 
Reserve. My experience is that about 85 per cent. of those 
eligible will give their names if, and when, asked. I attended 
a meeting of ex-soldiers of Lanarkshire Association in a small 
town recently, and explained the conditions to them, and 
every man eligible immediately came forward and gave in 
his name. I think that the National Reserve and the Regi- 
n-ental and Old Comrades’ Associations should work closely 
together. Our Regimental Associations in Edinburgh have 
done excellent work for their men, and when their men were 
asked to join the Reserve there was never a question about it. 
Every man came forward at once. I strongly urge that the 
Territorial Associations should approach the regiment or Old 
Comrades’ Associations in their counties, and they will find 
a helping hand readily given. The case of the ex-soldier is a 
just and proper burden on the community, and if the com- 
munity show the soldier that they mean to give him a fair 





chance on his return to civil life you will find that he will 
readily respond by doing this national service of joining the 
Reserve. Last August, when mobilization was imminent, the 
officer commanding a distinguished Highland regiment tele- 
graphed to me for the roll of National Reservists who had 
served in his regiment, which was a practical demonstration 
that he would be glad to get a draft of these men for his 
battalion and of the utility of registering the men according 
to the regiments in which they had served. I inclose a letter 
I prepared for the Press in connexion with the state of the 
Reserve in Edinburgh.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CuiLtton L. ADDISON SmiTH (Major), 
19 Heriot Row, Edinburgh. 





THE LATE MR. THOMAS MACKAY. 

[To tue Eprron or tue “Specrator.’’| 
Sir,—I trust that you will allow me to endeavour to express 
in your columns the feelings with which a very large circle, 
not of personal friends only, but of all who ever came into 
contact with him, regard the blank which the passing away of 
Mr. Thomas Mackay has occasioned even in the busy world of 
London. ‘The very large and very representative attendance 
at the funeral service at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 
Tuesday last showed how widespread is the grief for the loss 
which we have sustained and how deep the regard entertained 
for his memory. 

Nothing is easier to r.alize and nothing more difficult to 
describe in words than the charm of personality. The charm 
of Mr. Mackay’s personality pervaded alike his writings, his 
domestic life, his conversation, and his recreations. His dis- 
tinguished friend, Sir Henry Craik, who was his contemporary 
at Oxford, has said of him :— 

“When Thomas Mackay came up to New College, Oxford, in 
1867 his rare qualities of character, that indescribable glow of 
genial friendliness, combined with the most fastidious taste, 
all those qualities which bound his friends to him in later life, 
were present with vivid force in the young Freshman. His was 
a presence in which nothing vulgar, nothing petty, nothing 
mean could live.” 

No one ever had more at heart the bettering of the social 
conditions of the poor. To their cause he devoted himself, not 
merely by his writings, but by his personal service, and for 
them he spared neither time nor trouble. He was a strong 
individualist, and had a keen sense of the mischief which ill- 
directed charity does to those whom itis intended to benefit. But 
over all his work and over all his writings on social questions 
were diffused the breadth and warmth of human sympathy. 
He saw the subject of our social problems as a whole, and his 
views were the fruit of patient study andripe practical experience, 
On the subject of our Poor Law he was a recognized authority, 
and his treatises and essays, even on the most intricate ques- 
tions of economics, were enlivened by the singular charm of 
his style. In his hands the dullest subject ceased to be 
dull. 

He was singularly free from the vanity of authorship. I 
well remember how, soon after the appearance of his standard 
work on the English poor, he enjoyed the jest made by a 
friend of ours, who probably had not got further than the 
title-page :— 

“ Why suffer from insomnia? 

Mackay on the Poor Law is out!” 
His theories on economic subjects had been carefully thought 
out and were strongly held, but no trace of personal aniniosity 
ever entered into his treatment of any controversy on which 
he touched. He possessed in full measure a rare gift of 
humour, never boisterous or frolicsome, never cynical or biting, 
but glowing with a steady light and turning even sarcasm into 
the gentlest of raillery. 

“His was the wit that loved to play, not wound.” 

No man was ever more scrupulously fair to his opponents. 

“He wadna wrang the vera deil.” 
These words, which Burns said of himself, may with perfect 
truth be applied to Mackay. 

He was no party politician though strongly opposed to the 
tendencies which have of late been in the ascendancy in 
legislation. He would sometimes chaff his friends who were 
actively engaged in political life on their zeal in “saving the 
country,” as he put it, and would say that people ought to be 
grateful for being able to sleep quietly in their beds at night, 
thanks to such exertions. I doubt whether he had complete 
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faith in the wisdom even of the House of Commons. He told 
with keen appreciation of an old officer who on his return after 
having done his life’s work in India, speaking of the House of 
Commons, asked, “Is that thing still going on?” 

His interests were singularly wide and varied. Life on all its 
sides appealed to him. He was a keen fisherman, but perhaps 
it was on the golf links that he was seen at his best. When 
barely of age he won at St. Andrews the medal of the Royal 
and Ancient, and to the end of his life golf was his favourite 
amusement. Ina match he was the best of partners and the 
most delightful of companions. One treasures the memory of 
rounds played in his company. 

No man was ever more universally beloved, and all who 
have met him feel that his death has left the world the poorer. 
The freshness of his interests never wore off. To the very 
last he delighted in the company of young people, and 
entered with the keenest zest into all their interests and 
amusements. 

His is an abiding memory, and he will ever live in the 
hearts of his friends. I wish it were in my power to pay a 
more adequate tribute to a lifelong friend and to give fuller 
expression to the feelings with which he will always be 
remembered by all who knew him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Temple. R. B. Frytay. 

[May we add our tribute to that so finely bestowed by Sir 
Robert Finlay? Mr. Mackay was a frequent contributor to 
the Spectator. His economic wisdom was great, but he valued 
it only because it could be of service to his fellow-men.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 


DR. HORTON, EDMUND BURKE, AND IRELAND. 

[To tae Eprror oy tas “Srecraror,.”’] 
Srr,—The extract from Burke in Dr. Horton’s second letter 
to the Times is somewhat misleading in the absence of the 
context. Burke, of course, defended the Irish Parliament as 
he defended all well-established constitutional forms until 
good and sufficient reason was shown for their abandonment. 
But his argument in the speech referred to (Conciliation 
with the Colonies, March 22nd, 1775) is throughout a defence, 
not of separate Parliaments, but of representation, whether in 
a separate or in a united Parliament. He discusses in turn 
four instances of the cure of the ills of the body politic by 
representative institutions—Ireland, Wales, Chester, and 
Durham. The first had a separate Parliament; the other three 
secured representation in a united Parliament; and, as events 
proved, Burke was wrong in his deductions regarding the suc- 
cess of the separate Parliament and right in the case of the 
United Parliament. Wales, like the Counties Palatine of Chester 
and Durham, was merged in the Westminster Parliament, 
and, as Burke says, “from that moment, as by a charm, the 
tumults subsided, obedience was restored: peace, and order, 
and civilization followed in the wake of liberty.” Dr. Horton 
finds political wisdom “graven in letters of light in the 
speeches of Burke.” Does he find an argument for a separate 
Parliament in Burke’s eulogium of the peace, order, and 
civilization that followed the representation of Wales in the 
English Parliament ? 

That Burke was wrong in regarding Ireland, under her 
separate Parliament, as a “strength and ornament” to the 
Empire became sufficiently obvious before his death; indeed, 
his later letters to Irish friends are little more than one long 
wail over the hopeless condition into which Ireland 
was drifting, thanks to the reckless incompetence of 
those whom Lord Morley in his biography of Burke 
(p. 190) has called “her fatuous chiefs and their too 
worthy followers” in the pursuit of “the phantom of Irish 
legislative independence.” The Conciliation speech was 
delivered in 1775. Before many years the Volunteers had 
grown into a menace alike to the Irish Parliament and to the 
Imperial connexion. The “separate but not independent” 
Constitution which Burke had admired had under Grattan 
declared its independence; the United Irishmen in their turn 
conspired and rebelled against Grattan’s Parliament, and the 
curtain fell, within a year of Burke’s death, on a scene of 
revolution, bloodshed, and chaos. The opposition in Ireland, 
wrote Burke shortly before his death, was “running the 
whole course of Jacobinism.” The United Irishmen wanted 
Separation, but, said Burke, “by such a separation Ireland 
would be the most completely undone country in the world; 
the most distracted and, in the end, the most desolate part of 








the habitable globe.” And the wit of man has not yet devised 
a habitable half-way house between separation and union. 

As regards the indefeasible rights of the Irish “ nation,” 
Dr. Horton would be well-advised to turn to the series of 
special articles that have been appearing in the Times, articles 
characterized by a thoroughness of knowledge and a clarity 
of thought that leave nothing to be desired) The writer 
makes clear the fundamental fact that there are in Ireland 
two well-defined nations, and that the new supremacy of the 
majority over the minority now advocated by Dr. Horton and 
his friends would be fraught with as much injustice and mis- 
government as was the old supremacy of the minority over 
the majority, now happily abolished. On that point the Ulster 
colony may be tempted to retort on Dr. Horton with another 
citation from the same speech, “graven in letters of light.” 
“ We cannot,” said Burke, “ falsify the pedigree of this fierce 
people and persuade them that they are not sprung from a 
nation in whose veins the blood of freedom circulates. The 
language in which they would hear you tell them this tale 
would detect the imposition. Your speech would betray you- 
An Englishman is the unfittest person on earth to argue 
another Englishman into slavery.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast. JOsEPH R. FISHER. 





HOME RULE AND THE RUIN OF BELFAST. 
(To rme Eprron or tue “Srecratror.”’] 

Srr,—You state week after week, and year after year, that 
Home Rule would mean the inevitable and speedy ruin of 
Belfast. Lord Pirrie has practically spent his life in Belfast : 
he is one of the original creators of the marvellous concern 
over which he now presides, the greatest shipyard of the 
world. Do you accuse Lord Pirrie of ignorance, or of a 
deliberate attempt to ruin his shipyard and himself, along 
with the rest of Belfast ? 

Let me add that Lord Pirrie is only one of a group of 
influential business men who think as he does, and that there 
are thousands of Protestant Home Rulers in Belfast who are 
sick and ashamed of its bigotry and intolerance. I do not 
write in ignorance; I was born in Belfast and have known 
Lord Pirrie for fifty years: his is certainly one of the greatest 
and most far-seeing industrial minds of the age. You speak 
dogmatically: whence, Sir, do you derive your knowledge of 
Belfast industrial conditions P—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. W. &. 

[ Ut vidi ut perii. We saw and were overwhelmed with the 
solidity and strength of the commercial life of Belfast. We 
are well aware that Lord Pirrie is a strong party Liberal, 
but we know also that he finds few followers among the 
commercial men of Ulster. If Belfast is not really against 
Home Rule what is the objection to allowing her the oppor- 
tunity to decide whether she shal) pass under a Dublin 
Parliament or remain under that of Westminster?— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





DR. HORTON AND ULSTER. 
(To tae Eprrorm or tas “ Srecrator.”’} 
S1r,—Was Dr. Horton’s “ curious dream of getting rid of the 
large Irish population in Great Britain,” by “a certain shift- 
ing of population,” which he hopes will take place, suggested 
by the following quotation? We know, at any rate, what 
happened then. The “shifting” did not occur :— 

“Thus saith the King of Assyria, Make an agreement with me 
by a present, and come out to me: and eat ye every one of his 
vine, and every one of his fig tree, and drink ye every one the 
waters of his own cistern; until I come and take you away toa 
land like your own land, a land of corn and wine, a land of bread 
and vineyards.”—Isaiah xxxvi. 16, 17. 


—I am, Sir, &c., James H, Caer. 





INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN: THE EXCHANGE 
PROBLEM. 
(To tue Epiror or tux “ Spectator,” | 
Srr,—I do not say that it is remarkable, but it is noteworthy 
that your correspondent, Mr. Harold Cox, in contrasting the 
competition of Japan and India for the China market, makes 
no reference to the conditions of the Exchange. Both India 
and Japan “enjoy” gold standards, but they have silver cur- 
rencies of unlimited legal tender, and they sell cottons to 
China, which is practically the last of the nations to regulate 
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its exchange in silver at the bullion point. The Indian rupee 
exchange is artificially fixed at fifteen to the sovereign, that is, 
at sixteenpence; the Japanese currency (the silver yen) is as 
the rupee at less than elevenpence. How, pending an adjust- 
ment of wages and prices which will require generations in 
time, can the ability of Japan to sell to China fail to outstrip 
India’s? Is it surprising that Osaka can afford to outbid 
Bombay for Indian raw cotton ? 

But much worse is tocome. Looking forward ten years, if 
China carries through her present measure of currency 
reform, which will rate her silver tael to our sovereign as the 
rupee at ninepence halfpenny, then she will manufacture not 
merely cottons but steel rails also for the whole world. China 
has to-day a young mandarin, Tong Shao Yi, educated at New 
York University, who is the right hand of Yuan Shib-kai. 
Mr. Tong (our papers translate him as “Tang Shao”) has an 
absolutely unequalled knowledge of these exchange problems. 
I see an interview with Mr. Charles Schwab, lately president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, in a recent issue of the 
Washington Post. Mr. Schwab, who has lately returned from 
China, says : “It may surprise our people to know that I buy pig 
iron in China and bring it to San Francisco. China can make 
pig iron cheaper than any other country, and is on the eve of 
a development that may astonish the world.” China to-day 
delivers very high quality pig iron f.o.b. Hankow at 16 taels 
per ton—say £2 gold. At the old tael rating these 16 taels 
would have cost Mr. Schwab £5 62., or, say, twenty-six gold 
dollars in 1873 instead of the ten gold dollars he pays to-day. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Moreton FREWEN. 

Brede Place. 





THE INDIAN COTTON EXCISE DUTIES. 
[To rae Epiron or tHe “Sprecraror.”] 
S1r,—Mr. Cumming asks from what source I derived my 
information with regard to the Indian excise question. The 
answer is very simple. I derived my information from the 
mill owners and mill managers who pay these duties, and not 
one of them mentioned the point which Mr. Cumming alleges 
to be the true explanation of the grievance. I may add that 
Mr. Cumming’s information with regard to the cotton industry 
seenis to be derived from strange sources. He states that 
“cotton yarns are produced in India either on power looms 
er on hand looms.” A writer who comes forward as an 
authority might be expected to know that yarns are not pro- 
duced on looms. A little later in his brief letter this same 
authority says that the Indian manufacturer has to make a 
return “of every yard he spins.” Apparently Mr. Cumming 
is ignorant of the distinction between spinning and weaving: 
The duties are only levied on woven goods.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gray’s Inn. Haroutp Cox. 





(To raz Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 

S1r,—The Indian cotton industry will be grateful to Mr 
Harold Cox for having, in his letter of February 17th, pro- 
vided an opportunity for bringing to notice the long-standing 
grievance of the Cotton Excise Duty, and the letter in your 
issue of February 24th, by Mr. Cumming, criticising Mr. Cox’s 
conclusions as being wholly misconceived, will be much 
welcomed by the Indian cotton mills. 

Mr. Cumming’s criticism commands special attention as 
coming from a disinterested party and based on documentary 
evidence of unimpeachable accuracy. His statement that 
there is no real competition between Lancashire and India 
in cotton cloth is the simple truth. Cotton cloth from 
the power looms of India is coarse, manufactured from 
the short staple cotton of India. It would never pay 
the Lancashire mills to import Indian cotton, manu- 
facture it into cloth, and export it again to India, 
in spite of their immense advantage in the way of 
efficient labour. Nor does India grow cotton capable of 
making the fine fabrics which come from Lancashire. The 
Excise Duty, therefore, does not countervail. The Cotton 
Import Duties, which, owing to the prosperity of India's 
finances, were abolished in 1879 by Lord Lytton, were for 
revenue purposes only; no countervailing excise was heard of 
in those days. Curiously, the abolition of these duties was 
followed by a rapid growth in the Indian cotton mill industry, 
while imports from Lancashire slackened off. This alone 
tends to show that the growth of the cotton mills in India 
was natural and independent of the Cotton Duties. In 1894, 








under Lord Elgin’s Viceroyalty, owing to financial stresg 
caused by the fall in gold value of the rupee, sanction wag 
obtained from the Secretary of State to reimpose the Cotton 
Duties for revenue purposes; but owing to the insistence of 
all-powerful Lancashire, with its sixty Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, the Secretary of State, without having the 
full data before him, gave judgment in favour of Lan- 
cashire. The Indian Chambers of Commerce naturally pro. 
tested, and, after a patient investigation into every available 
fact, Sir James Westland, Financial Member of Council, wag 
forced to admit that his Government were satisfied of there 
being no real competition between Lancashire and India, 
However, the Indian Government was forced, against its own 
convictions, to obey the mandate of the Secretary of State, 
which resulted eventually in the Act imposing the present 
Excise Duty on all cloth produced from Indian power looms, 
And here I take leave to reiterate what Mr. Cumming so truly 
says, that similar cloth produced from hand looms, which, I 
may add, is made from yarn spun in the Indian mills and 
competing with them in the open market, is allowed to go 
exempt from this duty; and, further, Government gaols are 
allowed to erect power looms and compete unfairly with an 
industry which the Government professed years ago to foster, 
and passed a resolution condemning any such competition. 

Whenever the Excise Duty grievance crops up Mr. William 
Tattersall invariably comes forward as the champion of 
Lancashire. His appearance, therefore, to applaud Mr. Cox 
causes no surprise. Like Mr. Cox, he begs the question. 
His stock argument was that the duty is just, since it was 
passed by Lord George Hamilton and Sir Henry Fowler. 
But the complaint of the Indian mills is that such inquiry as 
took place was made without the real facts being put before 
them, and that their decision was practically ex parte. 

Now, under the Act levying the duty every mill in India is 
compelled, under penalty, to submit a complicated return to 
Government, properly verified, every month, giving full 
details of the production of all yarn and cloth. The return 
for yarn admittedly is unnecessary for the Excise Duty 
Lancashire is exempt from any such return. If she had to do 
so, there would then be proper material available for inquiry 
and placing beyond doubt the question as to whether there is 
any competition between India and Lancashire. 

India courts the fullest inquiry. Mr. Tattersall has been 
frequently challenged to produce evidence such as the Indian 
mills are compelled by law to give, but he invariably excuses 
the invitation. Let it be clearly understood that the Indian 
cotton industry asks for no favours and needs no Protection 
No cotton millowner needa or desires the retention of the 
Import Duties, but the Government unfortunately cannot afford 
to lose the revenue. The weaving industry of India has 
been steadily growing in spite of the Excise Duty; but though 
Lancashire may be jealous, there is absolutely no ground for 
imposing an unjust and cruel penalty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. E. Srracuey, 
Ex-President, Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 

Trull, Taunton. 





THE KING-EMPEROR IN INDIA. 
[To tHe Epiron or THe “Srecraror,”] 

Srr,—The official members of the King-Emperor’s suite in 
India seem to have been surprised at the semi-divine honours 
that were paid to their Majesties, and especially in Bengal. 
Perhaps the following rough translation of a part of an 
article published in the Calcutta Sulabh Samdchdr about a 
year ago may show what devout Hindus think of a Royal visit. 
I have every reason to suppose that the passage was written 
quite seriously.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 


“Although His Majesty’s Indian subjects have the benefit of 
beholding the King-Emperor in the person of His representative 
the Viceroy, yet the great majority of them have hitherto been 
deprived of the opportunity of acquiring the holiness which comes 
of seeing the Sovereign in person. Now it will be open to the 
teeming millions of India to obtain that holiness He who is a 
ruler of rulers, on whose dominions the sun never sets, under 
whose sway we enjoy so much peace and happiness, from the sight 
of him will be procured the fruit of beholding a Deva, who can 
doubt it? Itis written in the Scripture that the King roams the 
earth in the shape of a Deity. The Creator has made the King 
out of the essences of Indra, Varuna, the moon, the sun, fire, air, 
Yama, and other deities. Therefore it is certain that the sight of 
the King yields the same spiritual benefit as the sight of a Deva, 
and by the attainment of this holiness, so difficult to procure, His 
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Majesty's Indian subjects will be delighted, and will feel that 


their life’s purpose is fulfilled.” 





THE ECONOMICS OF HELL. 
[To rae Eprror oF THE “Specrator.” ] 
Srr,—The article on the White Slave Traffic in your issue of 
February 17th leads me to hope that you will be able to find 
space for the following statement of unsuccessful effort on 
behalf of the victims of this hideous trade. 

During the years 1907 and 1908 a Conjoint Committee, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Jewish Board of Deputies, 
the National Vigilance Association, the Jewish Association for 
the Protection of Girls and Women, and the London Council 
for the Promotion of Public Morality, held a number of meet- 
ings to discuss the proved defects in the working of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act 1885 and to consider what 
amendments were required to render less easy the path of the 
procurer and dealer in girls and women. 

As the result of those deliberations two Bills were prepared, 
one to amend the Criminal Law Amendment Act 1885, 
the other to amend the Vagrancy Act 1898, and arrangements 
were made for a deputation to wait on the then Home Secre- 
tary (Mr. Gladstone) to urge the Government to take them up. 

The deputation (a very large one) was on March 30th, 
1909, received by Mr. Herbert Samuel at the Home Office, 
Mr. Gladstone having been called away to a Cabinet Council. 
Mr. Samuel, after stating that the gathering was one of the 
most influential that had been received within those walls, 
and that those present were speaking to Ministers and a 
Department thoroughly in sympathy with the object they had 
at heart, said: “ You have made to-day a number of detailed 
suggestions, long and carefully considered, which are the out- 
come, not only of your deliberations extending over two years, 
but are the outcome of the experience of a quarter of a 
century,” and after going through those suggestions he further 
said: “Well, these proposals raise few questions of principle. 
They are mainly extensions of the existing law, making good 
defects, tightening weaknesses,” and he expressed his earnest 
hope that the British delegates to the International Congress 
of 1910 would be able to announce the further extension of the 
English law. 

Encouraged by this reception the Conjoint Committee dis- 
cussed with the authorities at the Home Office the details of 
their Bills, accepted certain suggested alterations, and 
finally a Bill was evolved every provision of which had the 
approval of the Department. 

Repeated attempts to induce the Government to take up 
this matter have been made, but the answer is always to the 
effect that although sympathy is abundant Parliamentary time 
is wanting. Effort after effort has been made to get the Bill 
read a second time asa Private Bill, but persistent “ block- 
ing” has made these efforts unavailing. In December last 
another large and influential deputation urged the adoption of 
the Bill upon the present Home Secretary. Mr. McKenna 
was full of sympathy, but could not undertake to introduce 
the Bill; the utmost that he could promise was that if the 
promoters could in the sessional ballot obtain such a place as 
would secure for the Bill a second reading the Government 
would afford facilities for the later stages. 

In the ballot we have failed. 

Sir, what can we do? Cam any of your readers exert 
any influence to help us? The Bill is one which no decent 
man would oppose; it could be passed as a non-controversial 
measure without upsetting the legislative programme of any 
Government in any degree. 

It comes to this, that a Bill which would save many a girl 
from being trapped and exported to become an inmate of a 
foreign brothel-prison cannot be got through because those 
who are promoting it do not possess sufficient voting power to 
manifest public opinion at the poll. 

; Is the ery of the white slave to go up unheeded until her 
sisters have power to insist that her cry shall penetrate to 
Parliament p—I am, Sir, &c., Davip L. ALEXANDER, 


" Chairman of the Conjoint Committee. 
11 York Gate, Regent's Park, N.W. 





CIVILIZATION. 


[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Sprcrator.”7 
Srr,—Me St. John Lucas’s letter in the Spectator of Feb. 24th 
do you not think before running into print it would have been 





better to have investigated this case? A few investigations 
I have made resulted in finding gross exaggeration, and in 
some cases no truth at all.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun W. STEPHENS, 





THE DAMNATION OF INFANTS. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—Dr. Fisher must certainly know “The Confession of 
Faith,” but if he believes, as Dr. Barnes appears to have done, 
that Calvinism has never taught that infants are “ lost at all,” 
what does he make of the following P— 

Chap. III. 3. “By the decree of God, for the manifestation 
of his glory, some men and angels are predestinated unto ever- 
lasting life, and others foreordained to everlasting death.” 

“3. These... are particularly and unchangeably designed ; 
and their number is so certain and definite that it cannot be either 
increased or diminished.” 

“X. 3. Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and 
saved by Christ through the Spirit. ... So are all other elect 
persons.” 

“4, Other not elected ... cannot be saved.” 

I have left out no qualifying words, and have merely under- 
lined the word “elect” as having but one possible meaning in 
its context, which is that only elect infants can be saved. In 
other words, to die in infancy was counted no proof of elec- 
tion. But to die out of election is to be “ passed by,” and to 
go into “torments and utter darkness,” “to the praise of 
God’s glorious justice.” Did not Calvinism teach that? And 
does it not still >—I am, Sir, &c., A QUESTIONER. 





A PROPOSED RELIEF MAP. 

(To tux Eprroe or rue “ Srecrator.””] 
Srr,—A map of England and Wales on the scale of twenty- 
five inches to the mile would very nearly occupy your 
suggested ten acres. It is usual in relief maps to exaggerate 
the heights as compared with horizontal distances. This is 
necessary, because in looking over an actual stretch of country 
we see it foreshortened horizontally, even when the point of 
view is comparatively a high one. But in looking at a relief 
map from above we see everything foreshortened vertically. 
Therefore, to compensate for these opposite foreshortenings, 
and make the relief look as like as possible to the reality, the 
vertical scale is made perhaps ten times the horizontal one. In 
the Haslemere Museum there is a relief map of the neigh- 
bourhood on the six-inch scale, covering about seventy square 
miles of country, in which this allowance is made. The 
Charterhouse School Museum has a map on the three-inch 
scale in which the heights are exaggerated twenty times; but 
this, I think, is a little too much. Now, if your ten-acre map 
is to be viewed mainly horizontally, from its own level, or not 
far above it, even ten times would be too much. Probably 
five times, or even three, would give a more accurate 
impression. 

Now, on the ten-times scale, Snowdon would be about twelve 
feet high, Hindhead and Blackdown between three and four 
feet. It seems plain that clumps of heather or any kind of 
gardening would be out of scale, and would obscure the 
natural features too much. A single clump of heather would 
cover a quarter of a square mile or more, and reach the 
height of Salisbury or St. Paul’s. 

To represent the curvature of the earth the base platform, 
on which the relief map is to be built up, would have to be a 
part of the surface of a sphere three miles in diameter, if you 
take the horizontal scale of 25 inches to a mile, Or would 
you exaggerate the curvature, as you do the heights of the 
hills? In the former case your base platform would be raised 
about 11 or 12 feet at the middle; in the latter case ten, or 
five, or three times as much. But my own impression is that 
to introduce the earth’s curvature is an unnecessary refine- 
ment.—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. S&S. 

| We agree in not wishing to drag in the curvature of the 
earth when the object is innocent enjoyment. We withdraw 
the suggestion of heather, which our correspondent clearly 
shows to be out of place. No doubt gardeners will be able 
to suggest some low-lying plants for the hill-tops.—Ep. Spee- 
tator. | 





A SOLDIER'S GENERAL PAPER. 


(To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator,” | 
Sir,—I received the Spectator for December 16th, 1911, by the 
mail last week, and this morning saw the questions of the 
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“ Soldier’s General Paper.” I set them to the highest class in 
my school, in which there were thirty-four boys. They were 
told to answer briefiy, as otherwise the paper would have taken 
up too much time. I thought you might be interested in the 
result, and am sending you eleven of the best sets of answers 
sent in. One Chinese boy gave Lloyd George as Prime 
Minister and another said John Burns! ‘“ What is the United 
States?” produced the following from a Eurasian: “ The 
United States is England’s Mother Country.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. F. STaAingR. 
King Edward VII. School, Taiping, Perak. 





A QUESTION OF GRAMMAR. 
[To tux Epiror or tHe “SrxcraTor.”} 

Srr,—Your correspondent “ Murray Lindley” does well to 
protest against the growing use of what he calls the “ irre- 
lative nominative absolute,” but is he right in classing “ the 
eptit infinitive” with it as being a“ grammatical error” ? This 
latter is very often unnecessary, and nearly always slovenly, 
but surely it is not “bad grammar.” Browning uses it 
(* Waring”), and also Hood (“ Lycus the Centaur”), and in 
both these instances it is, to my mind, most effective —I am, 
Sir, &ec, G. H. 





[To rae Eprron cry trae “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—A section of the Press and others have recently made a 
dead-set against the use of the split infinitive. But what is 
wrong with this grammatical form ? “To boldly strike ” is, 
for example, a more energetic expression than “boldly to 
strike”; while “to strike boldly ” is comparatively feeble. In 
good prose the last-named phrase is scarcely admissible. 
That qualifying adjuncts should precede what they qualify is 
a rule of all but universal application. When the periodic 
form is aimed at this, indeed, is essential. Moreover, 
I cannot see wherein the bad grammar of the split 
infinitive consists. In my humble judgment, wherever the 
verb is qualified, the split infinitive should always be employed. 
On questions of grammar an appeal is generally made to 
great writers. But such an appeal cannot invariably be relied 
upon. Shakespeare, in particular, is hardly a safe guide in 
matters of this kind. With a lofty disdain he often throws the 
rules of grammar and of rhetoric to the winds. His extra- 
ordinary merits do not consist in polish and correctness, And 
the same may be said of some other writers of equalfame. But 
what, I repeat, is amiss with the split infinitive P—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. Krptine Common. 
Cocoa Tree, St. James’s Street, S.W. 





[To tae Eprror or tue “ Spectaror.”’] 
Srr,—The “TIrrelative Nominative Absolute,” as your corre- 
spondent calls it, is certainly very prevalent, especially in 
newspapers. But it is interesting to notice that once it was 
tolerated by good writers, e.g., Addison, Spectator No. 182. 
“ Having notified to .. . Sir Roger that I shouid set out for 
London .. . his horses were ready at the appointed hour.” 
And Thackeray deliberately imitated the usage in “ Esmond,” 
e.g., ch. iv. “ But one day, riding into the neighbouring town 
on the step of my lady’s coach, his lordship and Father Holt 
being inside, a great mob of people came hooting and jeer- 
ing.’ Among modern writers of repute I believe Richard 
Jeffreys was often guilty of the idiom. As to the “Split 
Infinitive,” it is doubtless ugly, but sometimes gives the sense 
better than another order (cf. “The King’s English,” abridged 
edition, pp. 79-80), and the avoidance of it is not the hall-mark 
of style.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Snow. 
Windermere. 





THE PRESERVATION OF COLLEY HILL: A 
GENEROUS OFFER. 
[To raz Epiror oy Tae “ Sprctator.”] 
S1r,—The Committee of the Colley Hill Preservation Scheme 
would feel most grateful if you would kindly insert the inclosed 
in your influential paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tuos. H. L, Grosvenor, 
Joint Hon. Sec. 
Wiggie, Redhill, Surrey. 


Tf the sum of £2,000 can be secured during the next few weeks 
Colley Hill, Surrey, one of the most lovely and interesting points 
within easy reach of the Metropolis, will be preserved as a free 
and open space to the nation for all time. 





The National Trust for Places of Historic Interest and Natural 
Beauty have recently received a generous promise of £] 000, 
provided the sum mentioned is raised within the time specified. 
and a local fund has been instituted, to which Mr. Arthur Trower, 
of Wiggic, Redhill, is Hon. Treasurer. : 

A great and praiseworthy effort is being made to take advantago 
of the present favourable opportunity, and thus preserve from 
inclosure and disfigurement this beautifal portion of the North 
Downs, which also includes a stretch of the Historic Pilgrims’ 
Way about half-a-mile in length. 

Should tke present scheme fail through lack of support, it would 
unfortunately be only one more instance of short-sighted in- 
difference on the part of the inhabitants of London, and another 
health-giving “lung” of the ever-spreading Metropolis would be 
lost to us, for we are given to understand that the estate is already 
plotted out and building operations are to commence immediately 
_— the termination of the short option acquired by the Nationa] 

‘rust. 

It is to be hoped that sufficient support will be forthcoming 
before it is too late, and that we may in the near future have the 
pleasure of announcing that another free and healthy breathing 
area has been rescued from the builder and added to those within 
the fringe of “ outer” London. 





THE LATE CANON MacCOLL. 
[To tae Epiror or tHe “Srecraror.”)} 


Sim,— You kindly allowed us on a former occasion to call attention 
to a proposed memorial to the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, D.D., who 
for 23 years was a Canon Residentiary of Ripon. At that time the 
form of memorial was not decided. "We now are able to announce 
that the Dean and Chapter of Ripon intend to convert the north 
aisle of the Cathedral into a side chapel. We propose to supply 
the altar-table, ornaments, and furniture for this chapel as our 
memorial to Canon MacColl. It is one which we feel to be in 
every way appropriate and serviceable. May we ask intending 
subscribers to send their donations to Parr’s Bank, 1 Cavendish 
Square, London, W., or to the Rev. Canon Waugh, The Residence, 
Ripon? Cheques should be crossed “ MacColl Memorial Fund,”— 
We are, Sir, &c., 

Grorar W. E. Rousssxt, 

Chairman of Committee, 

Hairax, 

A. T. Waven, 

Epwarp Woop, 

Epwakrp ATKIN, 

18 Wilton Street, London, 8.W. 


Hon. Secretaries. 








NOTICE.— When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the wode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication, 








THE NATIONAL RESERVE—LONDON PARADE, 


We have received the following sums for this Fund :— 


£ s. a. 

J. St. Loe Strachey... oe “. 100 0 0 
Lord Midleton ... one ees oe ace 1000 
Sir John Wolfe Barry ... eco we on 1 00 
eS ad 10 0 0 
Douglas Owen ... coe ove ove on 220 
Lt.-Col. H. K. Gordon ... 220 
C. A, Claremont ... 220 
Blanche E. Tristram 220 
Lionel B. Wells ... 110 
W. M., Cooper 110 
Edward Hopkins... 110 
Miss Amabel Head 100 
100 


Sir Henry Peto ... 








POFTRY. 





CATKINS. 
Or many a flower of famous note 
The Summer weaves her pall; 
I give my love to one remote 
And less inclined to fall : 
The catkin in his yellow coat 
And grey fur over all. 


He comes a champion unafraid 
Though Winter rule the land, 

When never a primrose lights the glade 
Nor a violet scents the hand, 

Or ever the cowslip-ball is made 
Or the crocus-hollow scanned : 
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He comes to hedge-rows bare and black 
And breaks them into joy, 

With a tuft of yellow a-top the stack 
For every breeze to toy; 

He carries a winter coat on his back 
With the merry heart of a boy: 


He goes before the leaves are green 
Or the cuckoo loud in May, 

And children love his olive sheen 
OF silver-suited grey, 

For he is catkin-soft for a queen, 
And he grows above their play. 


When merry roses sway and float 
And beckon from the wall, 
And breezes bend the lily’s throat, 
And hollyhocks grow tall— 
I mind me of the yellow coat 
With grey fur over all! 
H. F. B. Brert-Smirn. 








MUSIC. 


———.>——__ 


STRAUSS AS A NATIONAL TYPE. 

Mr. W. H. Hapow’s interesting paper on “Musicand Drama” 
in the Quarterly Review clearly shows that we must revise our 
estimate of the age of opera and antedate its origins long 
before the experiments of Monteverde. But researches into 
the origines of any institution appeal to a smaller audience 
than the discussion of its present condition or speculations as 
to its further development; and there is no lack of material 
for such speculation at the moment in face of the experiments 
of the redoubtable Reinhardt in the direction of wordless 
music-drama, the extraordinary artistic success of the Russian 
daacers, and the “ potted opera” movement at the music-halls 
which seems to foreshadow the condensation of the Ring intoa 
single evening’s performance. Hence we shall offer no excuse for 
passing over the pages in which Mr. Hadow endorses the views of 
Mr. Henderson and M. Romain Rolland on the pre-Monteverde 
lyric drama and confining our attention to his observations 
on its latest developments. And here let us remark at once 
that, whether you agree with him or not, Mr. Hadow is always 
delightful to read. Schumann lamented that there were so 
few musicians who could write and so few writers who were 
musicians. The romanticists of the eighteenth century wrote 
with enthusiasm and most suggestively on music, but very 
few of them had any technical knowledge. Heine, Musset, 
George Sand, and Balzac, recur to one’s mind in support of 
Schumann’s dictum, and it is well known that for a long time 
Wagner met with more appreciation in France amongst 
literary than musical circles. But the balance is certainly 
better preserved now than it was even thirty years ago. 
Nothing is more certain about music in England than the 
increase of writers who add a literary to a technical equip- 
ment. The improvement in musical criticism is not so clearly 
marked in the London as in the provincial Press, where new 
music is now discussed with great ability and in excellent 
style. It is rather in monographs and essays that the advance 
is most noticeable, or, to be more specific, in the work of such 
writers as Mr. Dent, Mr. Ernest Newman, Mr. Ernest Walker, 
and Mr. W. H. Hadow. And Mr. Hadow has a charm that is all 
his own. He wears the burden of his learning lightly, eschews 
polemics, and expresses himself with a persuasive felicity. 

Urbanity, elegance, classical scholarship, and philosophy 
when superadded to a special study of music, make a formid- 
able equipment, and now that Mr. Hadow has declared himself 
if not an unconditional at any rate a strong admirer of the 
later Strauss, there will be great rejoicing in the camp of the 
Straussophils over the accession of so eloquent an advocate. 
It is true that he is far from enthusiastic about Salome, but 
for Elektra he has nothing but praise. Pedants may boggle 
at Strauss’s idioms, but not Mr. Hadow. If they are some. 
times super grammaticam, “the business of grammar is to 
overtake them. In any case discords are unimportant; it 
is the texture that matters; and this web is of a master’s 
weaving.” Even more remarkable and infinitely more disput- 
able is the semark that Elektra, like Siegfried, represents “ the 
drama of a strong, vigorous, conquering race—a race which 





sets the highest value on human will and impulse, which is 
great in attack, great in enterprise, sweeping away all 
obstacles, bearing down all opposition.”- The comparison 
with Siegfried is unconsciously humorous, in view of Siegfried 
Wagner's recent ferocious denunciation of Strauss and all his 
ways ; but as we cannot tell what Richard Wagner would have 
thought of Salome and Elektra, and have no wish tu dwell on the 
hostility of his son, this posthumous criticism at second hand 
need not detain us, But it does amaze us to find Mr. Hadow, 
who condemns the macabre element and the hysterical passion 
in the libretto and music of Salome, blandly accepting 
Hofmannsthal’s bedevilment of Sophocles and Strauss’s 
bedevilment of Hofmannsthal as a masterpiece reflecting 
the virile qualities of a strong, vigorous, conquering race! 
Strauss’s drama is “ the direct continuation of Wagner not 
only in technique—that is obvious enough—but in its main 
conception of tragedy,” and “the Wagnerian drama is like 
that of Shakespeare, a full-blooded, lusty giant.” “In 
Strauss’s music, as in von Hofmannsthal’s play, the tension is 
never for an instant relaxed; indeed, all the different arts we 
have so fused together that it may seem idle to consider any 
of them in isolation.” It involves considerable hardihood of 
assertion to contend that the Hofmannsthal-Strauss drama is 
lineally descended from Shakespeare, but in the matter of full- 
bloodedness it may be readily adwitted that the latest scion 
of this stock has easily outdistanced its ancestor. It is true 
that the word “ blood” and its derivatives occupy ten columns 
in Bartlett’s Shakespeare Concordance, but at least we have 
no blood-drinking, no direct contact with the shambles; no 
“slippery blood” business in Shakespeare's plays. It may 
be true in Swinburne’s phrase that “Not with dreams, but 
with blood and with iron, Shall a nation be moulded at last,” 
but we find it hard to connect Strauss, as Mr. Hadow evidently 
does, with Bismarckianism or the “ exteriorising” tendencies 
on which Mr. Cecil Forsyth dwells in his remarkable study 
of music and politics. It seems to us, on the contrary, that his 
music is an expression, formidable and symptomatic, of the 
extraordinary wave of orgiastic materialism that has swept 
over the upper classes in Germany of lute years, and has made 
Berlin the most luxurious city in the world. There never was 
any music so costly to produce as that of Strauss. Even so 
whole-hearted an admirer as the author of the article on him 
in the new Encyclopaedia Britannica connects the rareness of 
the representations of his works in England with the very large 
fees demanded for their performance. This is quite inde- 
pendent of the cost of reinforcing the orchestra almost 
invariably involved in the performance of Strauss’s works, 
and the extra rehearsals necessitated by the difficulty of his 
compositions. His career is not free from the trail of com- 
mercialism, though, so far as we are aware, he has never had 
the excuse of poverty. Une of the favourite grounds of 
attack against Mendelssohn with modern critics is that he was 
the child of rich parents, and never ate his bread with tears 
or was made strong by suffering. We are not aware that 
Strauss at any period of his career underwent this strengthen- 
ing ordeal: he was certainly in a position to devote himself 
to composition without the drudgery of teaching or hack-work 
ata far earlier age than either Bizet or Dvorik or Brahms. 
Nor can Strauss be included in the category of those 
composers “who steel their hearts to lack of general appre- 
ciation, and are content with the admiration of the few.” 
Other great composers have been great egotists, but none 
bas exploited his personality so successfully as Strauss. 
His works, the outcome of a highly strung, neurotic, re- 
bellious temperament, have almost invariably achieved a sort 
of succes de scandale, whether by their programmes or their 
plots. And in this curious blending of culture and anareby, 
this use of the most sophisticated and elaborate technique to 
illustrate the most primitive and unbridled emotions, he 
stands allied to the decadent tendencies in modern German 
literature and art, where brilliant craftsmanship is so 
often lavished on ignoble and repulsive themes. In the 
luxury of ornamentation, the elaboration of details, he 
suggests “Byzantine subtlety” rather than the bold direct- 
ness of a “strong, vigorous, conquering race.” Indeed, a 
good deal of what Gibbon said of the Byzantine writers 
might be applied to Strauss, eg., their intricate phraseo- 
logy, their discord of images, and their “painful effort to 
elevate themselves, to astonish the reader, and to involve a 
trivial meaning in the smoke of obscurity and exaggeration.” 
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It only needs to be added, in conclusion, that we are not con- 
cerned at the moment to discuss whether Strauss is a great 
musical genius or not. Time alone can decide whether his 
works have the quality which abides or the transitory attrac- 
tion which secures contemporary applause. But it is permis- 
sible to demur to the view of Mr. Hadow that he is a typical 
representative of a “strong, vigorous, conquering race ”"—of 
the qualities which have set Germany in the forefront of 
the nations. At the risk of being regarded, not for the first 
time, as “ hopelessly reactionary,” we venture to maintain that 
he is rather the reflex in art of that hubristic strain which 
has so often been found in the inheritors of mighty achieve- 
ments. Germany has grown strong by conquest. She has 
grown prosperous and rich and luxurious after conquest. No 
one denies that she is great and powerful, or that the 
majority of her people retain the soundness and strenuousness 
which have placed her where she stands. It would be absurd 
to found an indictment against a nation on the scores of a 
musical composer, but it is at least arguable that Strauss 
represents the excrescences on her greatness rather than its 
intrinsic force—the spirit of the Carthaginians at Capua 


rather than at Cannz. 
Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN.* 

NEwmMaN attached so mach importance to everything he said 
or did, wrote so many letters, and preserved so many 
memoranda explaining the motives underlying each particular 
movement in his career, that the materials at the service of 
his biographer must have been overwhelming. Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward, we doubt not, is surprised at his own moderation in 
confining his book to some twelve hundred and fifty closely 
printed pages. But without sacrificing any of the original 
documents, the biography might have been made much shorter 
if the author after stating his own view of the effect of 
Newman’s career, which he has done in an introductory chapter 
of great skill, had not thought it necessary to repeat his 
general view at intervals throughout the book; and also if he 
had refrained from supplying so much commentary to what 
is already lucid in Newman’s own text. We sometimes find 
ourselves wishing that the letters and papers had been left to 
tell their own tale, as were the Anglican letters in Miss 
Mozley’s volumes, with just enough annotation to clear up 
obscurities. However, Mr. Ward has decided otherwise; he 
elearly wished to point what he considered the moral of the 
life unmistakably; and we should think it could now escape 
nobody, not even the Congregation of Propaganda, against 
which it would appear to be especially directed. Moreover, 
the book, if long, is well written and easily read ; and, so far 
as we can judge, Mr. Ward has been entirely frank in his 
handling of the materials, while his criticism of Newman’s 
opponents is made with perfect taste. His task in this 
respect must have been made more difficult by the fact that 
one of the leaders of the opposition was his own father, 
W. G. Ward. 

Mr. Ward's thesis is that the career in the Roman Church, 
which Newman had planned for himself as the vindicator of 
Catholicism to his own nation was rendered nugatory, and his 
influence among Roman Catholics in every way restricted and 
eounteracted, by the jealous fears of the narrow party which 
then, as now, was dominant at the Vatican. The story which 
he unfolds of the gradual crushing out of Newman’s hope of 
usefulness is deeply pathetic. He undertook with enthusiasm 
task after task, only to find that each in turn, even when sug- 
gested by authority, was not intended to succeed. The pro- 
posal fora Roman Catholic University in Dublin, which the 
Pope, whe disliked “‘ mixed education,” had specially com- 
mended to him, was displeasing to the Irish bishops from the 
first, and after exhausting Newman’s energies for six years it 
was allowed to be a failure. A new version of the Scriptures 
was proposed to him by the English Episcopate and dropped 
by Cardinal Wiseman after a year had been spent 
in laborious preparation. When he took over the editorship 
of a Liberal Catholic Review called The Rambler, in order to 
make it more cautious and orthodox, he was at once asked by 
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his own bishop to give it up. Finally, when Roman Catholics 
were admitted to the Universities, and he thought he saw the 
opportunity of his life in the endeavour to ensure, by founding 
a branch of the Oratory in Oxford, that this new liberal educa.- 
tion should be gained without loss of orthodox opinions, 
Rome, while formally approving, accompanied the approval, 
through the influence of Manning, by a “ secret instruction ” 
that Newman himself should not be allowed to reside in 
Oxford. In 1860 he wrote in his journal: “1 have no friend 
at Rome; I have laboured in England, to be misrepresented, 
backbitten, and scorned. I have laboured in Ireland, with a 
door ever shut in my face.” Seven years later he writes: 
“ Now, alas! I fear that in one sense the iron has entered into 
my soul. I mean that confidence in any superiors whatever 
never can blossom again within me. I shall, I feel, always 
think they will be taking some advantage of me.” It would 
have satisfied Kingsley asa sufficient justification of his charge 
against the truthfulness of the Roman system if he could 
have read the following words in a letter of Newman himself 
to his friend Henry Wilberforce :— 

“Do you recollect in ‘ Harold the Dauntless’ how the Abbot of 
Durham gets over the fierce pagan Dane? Since that time there 
has been a tradition among the Italians that the lay mind is 
barbaric—fierce and stupid—and is destined to be outwitted, and 
that fine craft is the true weapon of Churchmen.” 

Mr. Ward maintains that Newman’s Roman career was saved 
from being a tragedy by the vindication it at last received 
from the Sovereign Pontiff in the gift of a cardinal’s hat. 
Whether we can accept this judgment depends upon the view 
we take of whut the tragedy consisted in. If we think only of 
the man and not of his work, we cannot deny that after suffer- 
ing for nearly forty years almost continuous disapproval in the 
Church of his adoption, he was permitted when his power was 
gone, as a special favour to the Duke of Norfolk, to take his 
place among the leaders of the Church. But if we consider the 
task he set himself, which was, in his own words, at once “ to 
surround Catholicism with defences necessary for and de- 
manded by the age,” and at the same time “to promote the 
influence of Catholic Christianity on modern civilization,” we 
must admit that the raising of Newman himself to the Sacred 
College made no difference to the fact that, from first to last, 
his adopted Church met every such attempt with a non tali 
auxzilio. Nor is it to be forgotten that the representative of 
his Church in England, Cardinal Manning, endeavoured, and 
almost with success, to prevent the scarlet hat from being 
bestowed, as the Irish Cardinal had previously intercepted 
the mitre. Our sense of the trugedy is deepened if we compare 
the conduct of the bero in his two successive environments. As 
an Anglican he stood for the principle of medieval theology in 
a Church which was fermenting with the new thought of a 
scientific age; as a Roman he stood for the principle of making 
terms with scientific thought in a Church which maintained its 
medieval theology. He pointed, against the military methods 
of the Propaganda, back to the free debates in the medieval 
schools as a type of the lost liberty which he wished the 
Roman Church to regain; but it was that very freedom of 
debate in the schools of Oxford which had shocked him, and 
to which he had given the bad name of “Liberalism.” The 
fact is that to his sensitive temper it was natural to react 
from his immediate surroundings, and to feel their defects 
more keenly than their merits, so that he was easily led to 
despair of his republic. There are a good many passages 
which say of the Church of Rome what in his last sermon 
as an Anglican he had said of the Church of England, “O 
my mother! why dost thou leave us all the day idle in the 
market-place?”” Mr. Ward nevertheless assures us that at no 
time, not evenin his deepest dejection, did he contemplate a 
return to the Church of England. This we can well believe, 
and not only because Newman’s good taste would have shrunk 
from it. Even if a letter had been recovered which spoke 
of a desire to return, it would have been but the expression 
of a passing mood. Newman’s theory of the priesthood 
and the sacraments was thoroughly medieval, and he 
had early come to doubt the validity of Orders and 
sacraments in the English Church. Moreover, he felt 
at home in the Roman system of worship. There is a 
curiously violent and ill-tempered letter, written to the Globe 
newspaper, when the report was spread that he was preparing 
to secede, in which he says, “I do hereby profess ex animo, 
with an absolute internal assent and consent, that Protestant- 
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ism is the dreariest of all possible religions ; that the thought 
of the Anglican Service makes me shiver, and the thought of 
the Thirty-nine Articles makes me shudder.” What he found 
satisfactory to his spirit in the worship of the Roman Charch 
may be best learnt, perhaps, from his letters to those whom 
he was urging to follow him. The privileges he lays stress 
upon are “ the presence of the Eternal Word Incarnate,” 7.e., 
the reserved sacrament in the churches, the intercession of 
the saints and, above all, of the “Glorious Mother of God,” 
and the “whole armour of God” in priests’ benedictions, 
erucifixes and rosaries which have been blessed, holy water, 
and places or acts to which Indulgences have been attached. 
Newman never surrendered himself to the delusion that any 
large number of his countrymen would return once more to 
a system of this kind, which they had put behind them for 
three centuries ; and one great cause of the misunderstanding 
with Rome was that, while they were expecting him to break 
up the Anglican Church, he was set upon reforming the 
Roman, so as to make tolerable to his intellect what was so 
comfortable to his religious emotions. 

Some sort of key to Newman’s religious temper may be 
found in his preference for Palladian over Gothic architecture. 
He loved definition. The mysterious half-lights and shadows 
of English cathedrals did not appeal to him, any more than 
a sense of devotion which could give no account of itself. 
Happily for his own peace of heart he found a system which 
offered to his worship holy objects which he could see and 
touch ; ¢f the holiness of which he could convince himself by 
deduction from an accepted premiss. But the same premisa 
Jed to conclusions in the sphere of the intelligence which only 
the love of system and the life-long habit of humility enabled 
him to accept. 





A NEW LIFE OF BORROW.* 

No biographer ever took more pains with his subject than Dr. 
Knapp, the chief biographer of George Borrow; he lavished 
time, money, and devoticn, becoming the owner by purchase 
of a considerable part of his documentary material. Yet the 
House of Murray, the original publishers of Borrow, evidently 
thinks that there is room fer another Life, and has sanctioned 
and encouraged this agreeable, simple, and _ well-con- 
structed book by Mr. Herbert Jenkins. Of course there 
is fresh material that was not available when Dr. Knapp 
wrote, by far the most important being the long series of 
letters written by Borrow to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society during the seven years which he passed in its service 
in Russia, Portugal, and Spain. The Bible Society was 
very ready to help Dr. Knapp, but it was not known that 
Borrow’s letters were still in existence. Within a few days of 
the publication of Dr. Knapp’s work Borrow’s letters were 
discovered in a vauit belonging to the Society. Of course, a 
part of them is not new, because when Borrow was writing 
The Bible in Spain he transcribed many incidents ont of his 
letters whieh had been returned to him by the Society for that 
purpose; still the whole series of these letters does un- 
doubtedly throw fresh light on Borrow'’s relations with the 
Bible Society during the years which counted more than any 
others in his life. For this reason alone Mr. Jenkins’s book is 
justified. Not long before the publication of Mr. Jenkins’s book 
the letters to the Bible Society were printed in their entirety 
under the editorship of Mr. T. H. Darlow. We need not say 
more than that the editing has been most carefully done, and 
that a letter in Borrow’s bold handwriting has been printed in 
facsimile to give reality to the whole. 

How can one explain Borrow? How account for either his 
astonishing linguistic talents or the association of this lover of 
bruisers and beer with the evangelistic work of the Bible 
Society ? At school he was taken for a dull boy. His 
father thought that all the brains had been granted to his 
elder son and despaired of George. On leaving school George 
was put into a lawyer's office at Norwich, and instead of 
applying himself to the law spent his time with masterly 
irrelevance in studying Welsh. Such a passion for langnages 
as he suddenly discovered could not be conquered; if he 
starved in consequence of it it must still be the passion and 
occupation of his life. His linguistic talents were by no 
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means academic. He was a poor grammarian and a faulty 
speller. What he always wanted was a working knowledge 
of a language; and, being a queer fellow himself, he was 
attracted chiefly to ont-of-the-way languages, which bronght 
him into contact with the legends or the living speech of 
other queer or little-known people. Thus his early studies 
were in Welsh, Saxon, Arabic, Armenian, and Danish. His 
first published work was a set of translations from the Danish. 
W bat on earth was a recusant articled clerk to do with his life 
when all his promise of wealth was centred in unsaleable 
translations ? So thought his anxious father, the recruiting 
officer, as well as all his friends. The pretence of the law was 
soon given up. Borrow bad distinguished himself chiefly by 
his wonderful perversity as door-keeper ; so far as he could he 
had passed into the august presence of the senior partner all 
the beggars and disreputable characters, because they in- 
terested him, and had excluded the respectable clients. 
Borrow passed on to London to try bis fortune, and for a 
time was sweated as a hack writer by the emug publisher, 
Sir Richard Philipps. Then came revolt, fiery and complete, 
and quite characteristic in this man who could not afford to 
revolt. And Borrow, for the everlasting entertainment of the 
English world, took to the road and became a tramp. Nowa- 
days, when amateur tramping has ‘become either an art or a 
pose we have arrived at the desperate stage of having a 
“super-tramp”; but Borrow is the spiritual master of the 
whole tribe. 

As a tramp Borrow fell in with the gypsies and popularized 
the Romany language. The fight with the Flaming Tinman, 
the incident of Isopel Berners, the Petulengro family—who 
that bas read of them does not continually bring their names 
out of his memory to conjure up a picture of the wild and 
roving life which satisfies some deep-down instinct in every 
normal man? Who does not recall the simple pagan beauty 
of the words of Jasper Petulengro: “ Life is sweet, brother. 
... There’s night and day, brother, both sweet things; sun, 
moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things; there's likewise the 
wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, brother; who would 
wish to die?” It has long been a subject of dispute whether 
Borrow idealized his gypsies. Mr. Watts-Dunton, himself 
an idealist, has said that Borrow did not. Mr, Jenkins agrees 
with Dr. Knapp that Borrow did idealize them. And few of 
us would dispute that conclusion. Of course Borrow 
idealized; one has only to read his bookish dialogue to be 
sure that he is giving his readers merely the equivalent of what 
the gypsies conveyed tohim. Yet it is strange that Borrow 
should ever have written bookish dialogue. It was the last 
thing that he meant to do, and it was his great defect—a 
defect in reality—that he did it, for he thought nothing of 
books and bookish men. He held that a good author was a 
fool compared with a good jockey. ‘To say that Borrow 
idealized is, of course, to admit the possibility of a wide 
margin of error in “reporting” incidents among the gypsies. 
Dr. Knapp believed that the whole incident of Isopel 
Berners was accurately reported. Mr, Jenkins considers 
that it is a pictnre made out of real materials, but 
much coloured by Borrow’s art and _ temperament. 
The latter opinion is certainly more indulgent to Borrow, 
who, on Dr. Knapp’s hypothesis, might well. be charged 
with callousness and even brutality. Inacecuracy, again, 
is suggested by the purallel inability of Borrow to 
master scientifically the Romany tongue which he had intro- 
duced to the polite world. The Dryasdusts who had 
followed him into the field were able to laugh, him to scorn 
when he published his Romano Lavo-Lil, or word-book of the 
gypsy language. Although his faculty was sketchy it was 
absolutely brilliant for its purpose. In a few weeks he could 
master enough of the idioms of any language, net only to con- 
verse with people, but to get at the intimagies of their thought 
and custom. He could even be accurate when he wanted to 
be, as he undoubtedly did when he made his Manchu trans- 
lation of the New Testament for the Bible Society. His 
Targum contains translations from no. fewer than thirty 
languages and dialects. One statement which Borrow 
makes in The Bible in Spain has always interested us 
very much, and is worth the notice of those who dis- 
cuss his genius for languages. He says that if you are 
unfamikar with a language and cannot make yourself 
understood, it is advisable to raise your voice and loudly 
repeat your request again and again. Now surely this is 
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exactly what the Englishman generally does, as though by 
instinct, and he is reputed to be a stupid Philistine in conse- 
quence! Yet here we have such a master of languages as 
Borrow gravely recommending the process. It may be that 
the mere act of raising the voice imports into one’s intonation 
or expression of face some dramatic suggestion of what is in 
the mind. 

The other unexpected side of Borrow is the evangelist. 
His love of fighting was inherited from his father, who was 
a handy man with his fists. As for his gratification 
in the presence of evil companions, he liked them, not 
because they were evil, but because they were strange 
and unconventional. Harriet Martineau wrote: “When 
this polyglot gentleman appeared bkefore the public as a 
devout agent of the Bible Society in foreign parts there was 
one burst of laughter from all who remembered the old 
Norwich days.” Probably Borrow undertook the work for 
the Bible Society because it afforded him an income and for 
mo other immediate reason; but the work and the income 
were rendered immeasurably sweeter to him because they 
enabled him to travel and to meet more strange people and to 
acquire their languages. Very likely the appetite grew by 
what it fed on, and Borrow came to think more on religion 
than he had ever thought before. Although he was capable 
-of abusing his own country he was a characteristic English- 
man in his Protestantism. His anti-Papal sentiments were 
Elizabethan in their fury. In his early days, when he had 
translated Faustus and the sale of the book was suppressed, 
he devised a scheme for buying up the remaining 
copies and disposing of them privately to his own financial 
advantage. Yet there is no reason to doubt that when he sold 
Bibles in Spain he sold them with a genuine enough fervour. 
He was superstitious. He touched trees for luck. Buta man’s 
religion is not necessarily the less real to him because it is 
partly irrational. He professed himself a member of the 
Church of England because, as he once said, he believed that 
that Church provided a man with the quickest way of getting 
to heaven. His association with gypsies and his provocative 
manifestoes of course made him suspect to the Spanish 
Government. When he was arrested and imprisoned he was 
not far off being as much an international question as a 
Jenkins or a Don Pacifico; yet all the time he was well pleased 
to be in prison, as he wanted to study the thieves’ language, 
and in no other manner could he have seen the inside of a 
Spanish prison. We think this Life of Borrow will be found 
the most rational that has yet appeared. Without too much 
length, or a misguided air of mystery, it gives us a satisfying 
portrait of the prophet of “the open road.” Borrow is seen 
as aman of wayward but honest passions, not as one whose 
memory deserves to be cultivated by posewrs. 





ENGLISH FAIRY POETRY.* 
Tuts little monograph is an excellent example of the good 
work which French scholars have been doing of late in the 
by-paths of English literature. English fairy poetry is 
plentiful, but though it springs out of the earliest human beliefs 
it was little practised till these beliefs had lost their living 
power. When a man is firmly convinced that the solitudes are 
peopled by strange spirits he will not name them, or if he 
does he will call them by the euphemism of the “Good 
Folk”; certainly he will not make poems about them. 
He is too much in awe of them to think about 
versifying. Hence the better part of M. Delattre’s book is 
taken up with the Elizabethan age and the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The English belief was curiously compounded. The 
Teutonic fairies were both light and dark, but always oddly 
shapen and whimsical. “Through the whole elf belief there 
runs an undercurrent of morose gravity, a bitter sense of fate 
and doom.” The Celtic fairies were in general a nobler race, 
sharing more in human joys, comforters and lovers of mortals. 
The third strain came from the French “fays,” those magic 
maidens, like Morgan le Fay and Vivien, whose inhuman 
beauty and witchery carry men out of the world to a 
twilight land of youth. All three elements combined to 
form the English belief, and as we might expect 
the products vary widely. The fairy world of the old 
balladists and of romances, like Huon of Bordeaux and Sir 
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Launfal, combines “the earnestness of the folk-belief with 
the sweet vagaries of romance.” Belief is there, but it has 
passed beyond unreasoning tenor. Man has begun “to 
embellish his faith.” To Chaucer fairies seem one of the 
fancies of the common people, to be used in his picture of the 
plain man’s mind, but without either the reverence of the 
believer or the glamour of the conscious artist. English 
poetry had to travel further from its source before the fairy 
mythology became a true subject for art. 

The Elizabethan literature had the supreme merit of being 
at once bookish and popular—the work of scholars, and yet 
in close touch with common folk. Hence we should expect to 
find such fairy mythology as survived in the nation mirrored 
in the nation’s poetry. Nor are we disappointed. The 
age of Elizabeth has given us our fairy classics. But 
it is a mythology with a difference. The Reformation 
did not oust superstition from the world, but it turned 
it into darker channels. The sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries are the great witch-hunting epochs both in England 
and Scotland, and Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft is 
the manual of the sport. The fairies survived among the 
peasantry, chiefly in roguish good-humoured forms like Robin 
Goodfellow and Tom Thumb, while the more delicate and 
fanciful legends fell out of belief and passed into a literary 
tradition—what Warton calls a “civilized superstition.” So 
we find a stereotyped fairy natural history accepted. The 
nymphs and fauns of the classics are transferred straightway 
into elves and fairies. Proserpine, as in Campion’s lovely song, 
becomes the Fairy Queen. Oberon, the son of Julius Cesar 
and Morgan le Fay, becomes the recognized name of the 
Fairy King, and in Spenser's great poem is identified with 
Henry VIII., ofall unfairy-like figures. The Faerie Queene gave 
its sanction to this fantastic learning. We are given there the 
whole genealogy of the Elfin Emperors, from Prometheus down 
to Queen Elizabeth. The fairies had become a convention, and 
every tuvern-poet paid homage to it in his rhymes. At such 
a moment, when old legends had become tainted with artifice, 
and yet survived sincerely in many popular beliefs, Shake- 
speare produced the greatest of all fairy poems. He wove 
into a wonderful whole a multitude of floating fancies. He 
took Oberon from Huon of Bordeaux and Titania, perhaps, from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses; Mab from old Celtic fairydom, and 
Puck or Robin Goodfellow from English folk-tales. As in 
popular tradition, his fairies are busy folk with a bustling 
world of their own; but to this he adds a thousand touches of 
essential poetry. His spirits are true dreamland people. 
“Congenial to them are the most delicate things in nature— 
flowers, dewdrops, butterflies, and nightingales—and they 
answer to such sweet names as Peaseblossom, Cobweb, Moth, 
and Mustardseed. They constitute a new supernaturalism, 
a sort of dainty, graceful world of the marvellous. They 
impersonate pastoral dreams and all that is connected with 
fragrant and moonlit groves.” The world of pure fancy, 
the realm of the “ little people,” was never far from 
Shakespeare’s heart. If in A Midsummer Night's Dream 
he gives them the better part of the stage, at the end 
of his career in The Tempest he speaks through them his 
farewell to art. 

After Shakespeare the fairy faith declined. Scottish theology 
and Puritanism turned sour faces towards that innocent 
world, and the belief began to die even in the minds of the 
common people. More and more it became a literary artifice, 
with no roots in humanity. But there was still some 
delightful verse to be inspired by it. Drayton, towards 
the end of his long life, published his Nimphidia, a 
fairy burlesque in a galloping mock-heroic metre, in 
which are recorded the quarrels of Pigwiggen and 
Oberon—a very different Oberon from Shakespeare’s King. 
The thing was so much an artifice now that it could be 
parodied. Browne of Tavistock in his Britannia’s Pastorals 
introduced fairy scenes, full of subtle and curious description ; 
but it is wit we get now rather than romance. Milton is 
more respectful, and used the homely English fairies as he 
used Greek nymphs and fauns to give to his high thoughts what 
Sir Henry Wotton called “a certain Doric delicacy.” To 
Thomas Randolph they are only tricksy beings who kiss 
dairymaids on the sly. But with Herrick artifice reaches 
its consummation. The lover of Julia had, indeed, talked 
at times with the fairies, but they did not give him the 
stuff for his Oberon’s Feast. “ Herrick’s fairy world,” 
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says M. Delattre truly, “is essentially different from 
Shakespeare's. The one might be justly compared to the 
early evening of a fine summer day, when the country 
is all aglow with the last rays of the departing sun. The 
other is but an artificial summer night, such as we see repre- 
sented on the stage, with painted scenery instead of a natural 
landscape.” After Herrick the “Good Folk” fare poorly in 
literature. Their heyday had gone with the old religion and 
the old ways. Puritanism denounced them, and they were 
no better treated at the Restoration, the temper of which— 
“atthe same time gross and dandified,” says M. Delattre— 
had no love of delicate simplicities. Pepys thought A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream “the most insipid, ridiculous play that 
ever I saw in my life.” About 1650 fairy poetry became 
extinct in England, and to the eighteenth-century poets a “fay” 
was a cumbrous poetic property who had something to do with 
a “bower” or a “grotto.” But the little people had their 
revenge. In time the Romantic Revival set the horns of 
Elfland blowing again, and we have all the witcheries of Scott 
and Hogg, of Keats and Coleridge. It was no more than an 
archaism, perhaps, for all its beauty, for the England of 1820 
believed as little as the England of Pope. But in our own 
day it would seem as if we had got back almost to the con- 
dition of the early Elizabethan age, for we have Mr. Yeats and 
his school making a passionate creed out of fairy-tales and 
claiming for it a popular as well as a literary following. 





THE UNMAKING OF A CONSTITUTION.* 
CoONSTHTUTIONAL history is for the moment in little esteem. 
No Englishman can say with any confidence how much of the 
government which he has known still exists or how much has 
disappeared beneath the double attack of legislative change 
and executive usurpation. The interest which used to be felt 
in the development of this or that institution disappears 
when the continuity of none of them is assured. What really 
matters is no longer how the British Constitution grew to be 
what it was till yesterday; it is rather what fractions of it 
will be left in being to-morrow. It follows from this that 
when we take up Mr. Howard Masterman’s very useful 
volume we turn not to the chapters which deal with the past of 
the Constitution, but to those that have to do with its present 
prospects. Mr. Masterman claims, with good reason, that as 
regards controversial matters he has “ tried to deal with them 
as a historian, not as a partisan.” But even the most colour- 
less narrative of recent political changes cannot wholly conceal 
their revolutionary character. Some of them have been gradual 
and almost unnoticed. Itis only now that they are completed 
that we can see how far we have travelled. Thus Mr. Master- 
man quotes Lord Rosebery’s description of Peel as “ the model 
of all Prime Ministers” because he “kept a strict supervision 
over every department” and “seems to have vee. master of 
the business of each and all of them.” That we have no such 
Prime Ministers now he traces to “the growing complexity of 
the work of administration.” A Prime Minister in the present 
day cannot hope to come up to this high standard) Whether 
this be the right explanation or not the change involves nothing 
less than the disappearance of the Prime Minister. What 
share has Mr. Asquith had in the measures which have made 
recent Sessions so conspicuous? So far as any influence over 
them goes, it is probable that he might as well have 
made over the conduct of affairs to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Cabinet has become a bundle of depart- 
ments with nothing to keep them together except the 
desire of each Minister to do his own work in his 
own way. There can be no unity in the legislation of 
a Government constituted on this principle. “As head 
of the Cabinet the Prime Minister is now obliged to accept 
responsibility for the departmental policy of his colleagues 
without any possibility of detailed knowledge”—or, we 
should be inclined to add, of genuine approval. Mr. Asquith 
is himself the author of another and equally startling change 
in the position of the Prime Minister. Mr. Howard Master- 
man describes this position as it was no longer ago than last 
year. “The Prime Minister,” he says, “presides over the 
meetings of the Cabinet, and has the final deeiding voice on 
all questions, so that in the last resort he may require any 
other Minister either to support his policy orto resign.” This 
was once put with great clearness by Lord Russell. What 
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happens, he was asked, if the Prime Minister differs from a 
colleague? “The colleague resigns.” And what if a colleague 
differs from the Prime Minister? “The colleague resigns.” 
Mr. Asquith has set aside this tradition. He seems to look for- 
ward to a time when he may be outvoted in his own Cabinet 
upon a qnestion of the very first importance and nothing follow 
on the incident except acquiescence in the decision of the 
majority. If this is to be accepted as a precedent the avowed 
convictions of a Prime Minister will no longer be a guarantee 
for the character of his policy. 

Mr. Masterman shows a large capacity of hopefulness in 
reference to the Parliament Act. Its practical effect, he 
thinks, may be “the crowding of all contentious legislation 
into the first three years of the life of Parliament,” and he sees 
in this arrangement of business a chance for the private member 
and for non-contentious Bills. We greatly doubt whether a 
House of Commons which has been fed on political strife for 
three years will take kindly to the uninteresting if wholesome 
fare Mr. Masterman would set before it for the remaining 
two years of its life. It is far more likely that this 
period would be spent in preparation for contentious 
legislation in the next Parliament. The Lords’ Veto 
might, if it were not further interfered with, prevent 
Bills introduced in the fourth and fifth years of a Parlia- 
ment from becoming law, but it could not prevent the 
Government of the day from seeking to improve its prospects 
at the General Election by two years of political window- 
dressing. Nor does Mr. Masterman give sufficient importance 
to the really vital change effected by the Parliament Act. At 
times, no doubt, the suspensive Veto now vested in the Lords 
may prove a weapon of real value, but by itself it can never 
provide that reference to the people which was the essence of 
the absolute Veto. The power of forcing a dissolution, which 
has been so strangely misrepresented as inflicting a penalty 
upon the electorate, had, in fact, come to be its only protection 
against legislation by the House of Commons in defiance of 
the wishes—suspected if not actually known—of those whom 
it had ceased to represent except in name. There are reasons 
in abundance for a reform of the House of Lords, but it must 
not be forgotten that no reform which does not provide a sub- 
stitute for that appeal to the people which the absolute Veto 
of the Lords did secure, however roughly and cumbrously, 
can make the House of Commons once more the mouth- 
piece instead of the master of the electorate. It is this that gives 
its importance to the Referendum as the ultimate expression 
of the popular will—a will which, as the Constitution now 
stands, can be disregarded with something approaching to 
impunity. Perhaps ina future edition Mr. Masterman will 
give more space to considerations which go to the very root of 
democratic government. 





THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPA*DTA* 
Ir is not easy for a critic wno stands outside the community in 
whose interests this undertaking is being carried on to give a 
fair appreciation of it. It is defined by the sub-title as “ An 
International Work of Reference on the Constitution, Doctrine, 
Discipline, and History of the Catholic Chureb.” Such a work 
ean hardly be called an encyclopedia. Great domains of 
knowledge — literary, historical, and scientific — evidently 
stand outside it. On the other hand subjects are in- 
cluded which can scarcely be said to belong to the 
sphere defined above. There is, for instance, an article 
of more than twenty pages on “The History of Physics.” 
The astronomical portion comes to a certain ex‘ent within the 
limits. It is certainly interesting to know ‘Lat c mtemporary 
Protestant divines banned the Copernican thecry as much as 
did the Inquisition. But such subjects as electricity, mag- 
netism, molecular attraction, and the undulatory theory of light 
are not rightly included because they may have been studied 
by Catholic scientists. Professor Pierre Duhem’s article 
seems to us a very able piece of work; but we sce the 
difficulties that beset such an undertaking as this. It must 
be almost impossible to be consistent in excluding or in- 
cluding. It is, of course, quite impracticable to deal with the 
articles in detail. Some of them from such inspection as we 
have been able to give seem to be valuable additions to our 
knowledge of the subjects with which they deal. “ Poland” 
is a good specimen of the historical and “ Pragmatism” of the 
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philosophical class. Some we cannot think worthy of the 
place which they occupy. Very early in the volume comes 
Philip IL. of Spain. Herr Kurth, who writes it, is, of course, 
at liberty to speak of Drake and his fellows as “ corsairs,” but 
he ought to have known better than to speak of the “ Duke of 
Essex.” (It is amazing that not one of the editors should 
have noted the blunder!) It is a more serious matter that 
Philip should be described as “a loving father”—has Herr 
Kurth ever heard of Don Carlos ?—and generally as “a Christian 
king in the full sense of the term”! ‘The subject of 
“ Protestantism” might have been put into more competent 
hands. So crude a statement as that “ public morality did at 
once deteriorate to an appalling degree wherever Protestantism 
was introduced ” is unworthy of a serious work. Does the 
writer hold the converse—that the same morality is at its best 
where Protestantism has scarcely been heard of, as in the 
republics of South America ? 





THE PILGRIM’S WAY: A NEW EDITION.* 


“ Summer is icummin in 

Lhude sing eucka 

Groweth seed and bloweth mead 

And springs the woode neu.” 
TuHIs was the inward voice that through the middle ages called 
men from counting-house or convent, from mill or from 
monastery, to go on pilgrimage to Canterbury, to spend long 
merry days in the open air, and to endure all the delightfal 
deprivations of dilatory travel. So strong, Chaucer tells us, 
was this vernal call of the Open Road that in the season when 
“Small fowles maken melodie” pilgrims flocked “from every 
shires ende,’”— 

“The holy blissful martyr for to seek 
That them hath holpen when that they were sicke.” 

“Julia Cartwright’s” excellent book on the Pilgrim’s Way, 
of which the present volume is a new edition, traces the road 
taken by these cheerful devotees on their leisurely journey. 
It tells us of the shrines they visited, of the inns where they 
were entertained; how they “ lingered at the village fairs, and 
stopped at every town to see ihe sights and hear the news,” 
nnd how great was their company. 
“At every town they came through, what with the noise of their 
singing, and with the sound of their piping, and with the jangling 
of their Canterbury bells, and with the barking of the dogs after 
them, they made more noise than if the King came with all his 
clarions.” 
Then we read how, when the goal was reached to which this 
junketing progress had led, their mood changed. Overawed 
by the solemn and stately splendour of the great cathedral, 
the pilgrims stood “half amazed,” and their tour round the 
grave grey aisles became a pilgrimage indeed. 

All the places of interest along the “way” are described in 
ue preset volun, alm zrenv, of the ecenes which nor’ the 
wandering eyes of the pilgrims as they journeyed are 
represented in Mr, Hallam Murray’s drawirgs. These last, 
though pleasant where the subject is architectural, are not 
very successful when landscape is attempted. The cover 
design in which the “ badge,” worn by the pilgrims to Canter- 
bury, is represented is partieularly happy. 





NOVELS. 
VIEWS AND VAGABONDS.t 
To the critic as opposed to the creator, there are few gifts 
more attractive than that which enables a writer to keep half 
a dozen different characters going their different ways, 
thinking their different thoughts, aud talking their 
different talk at the same time, much asa juggler juggles 
with half a dozen balls. Some very distinguished novelists 
have never achieved this art in all its perfection. In 
the novels of Mr. Henry James, for example, all the 
characters, no matter bow delicately differentiated in 
other respects, speak in the same dialect. But Miss 
Macaulay, among her many gifts, possesses that of 
literary impersonation to a rare degree, and whether it is a 
feather-brained, amiable woman of fashion, or a mill-hand, or 
a Girton girl, or an intellectual lady novelist, or a ponderous 
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Tory M.P., she fits the spoken word to the character with an 
enviable sense of harmony. What could be better, for example, 
than Mrs. Venables’s attitude towards the illiterate workgir 
whom the son of her friend, Lady Lettice Bunter, had takeg 
to wife P— 

“*T must get at her, Lettice,’ Mrs. Venables had said before. 
hand ; ‘I must get right into her. I am used to digging deep; 
and one does have to dig deep to find those who have never found 
themselves. What a world of patient, untaught, unreasoning 
pondering one sees behind the pathetic, hungry eyes of the poor? 
One almost fears to probe—it is too profound, too sacred; and 
besides, if one wakes the soul of a people, one is responsible for 
much, It may be less easy to quiet than to rouse. The slumber. 
ing forees of democracy—sometimes one must shudder at the 
contemplation. It is a wonderful, appalling, but inspiring 
thought—they on one side and we on the other, and “echoing 
straits between us thrown.” One can but try to bridge the gulf 
by patient insight and love.’” 

The results of Mrs. Venables’s efforts to dig deep into the 
unbappy Louie can easily be guessed. She wanted to know 
what had impressed Louie most in London. “‘ Do you feel 
the spirit of it all has entered very deeply into you? Now [I 
wonder if you were arrested by St. Paul’s.—‘No, I never, 
said Lonie, indignantly defensive. ‘I didn’t do nothing there 
nor touch nothing I oughtn’t.’” Happily poor Louie was not 
without sympathisers in this terrible ordeal, and ancther 
point of view is revealed in the trenchant comment of the 
Girton girl :— 

«Mrs. Ven,’ Cecil said to Louie as they went to bed, ‘is the 
limit. Never mind her. She’s a rotter, you know; can’t write 
in the least; her books are like semolina pudding. She thinks 
they're Ibsenesque, but really they’re like Miss Yonge in a fit of 
religious doubt. She’s got religious doubts on the brain; religious 
doubts and moral certaintics and social problems, . She told me 
once that life contains three categories—the things one knows, 
the things one can’t know, and the things one’s got to try and do 
—make onr lives sublime, you know, and all that. And about 
every two years she brings out a novel about some awful ass who 
finds the three categories help him, and develops his soul and 
tries to develop the woman’s soul; and once she wrote a Book of 
Thonghts, in beautiful, artistic binding, and ft ought to have come 
out in red plush and been used for a stand for wax flowers. I 
won’t have her bully-ragging you.’’ 

The attractions of the dialogue, the strong point of the book, 
have carried us away from the plot, which may be thus briefly 
sketched. Benjie Bunter, who has been brought up in the 
belief that he is the sonof Mr. Mervyn Bunter and his wife 
Lady Lettice, reacts against his family environment while at 
Cambridge, embraces Socialism and Secularism, becomes a 
village blacksmith, and, resolved at all costs to be true to his 
principles, marries a mill-hand, not because he is in love with 
her, but because he is “a logical ass.” He remains on excellent 
terms with his people, of whom he is genuinely fond, while 
deploring their principles, politics, and mode of life generally, 
and brings his wife tr why with them sii sonudu; with the 
sequel indicated in the passages quoted above. Hugh, Benjie’s 
amiable, tactful, worldly brother, offers to take her to the 
White City, and Lonie is dying to go, instead of which 

she is dragged to the Houses of Parliament by Mr. Banter 

and to picture galleries by Lady Lettice, victimized by 

the attentions of Mrs. Venables, and generally overwhelmed 

by the consciousness of her social and intellectual inferiority. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that she is 
in love with Benjie, realizes that she camot live on his 

intellectual plane, and witnesses with dismay the growing 
interest he takes in the company and conversation of his 
cousin Cecil, the Girton girl. Hence her sudden flight to the 
house of the vagabonds—our old friends Tommy and Betty 

Crevequer, the irresponsible Anglo-Italians, who have come 
in for a fortune and settled down to enjoy themselves 
for a while in England. When Benjie follows her she 
has it out with him and they agree to live their lives 
apart. Louie goes back to her people, and Benjie 
goes about lecturing on Socialism in a van. After a while 
he is joined by Cecil, who is a social reformer and theorist 
with a hot head and a cool heart. It is merely a case of 
unconventional camaraderie—nothing more. Cecil returns 
to Cambridge, and Benjie continues his perambulations until 
an accident, the result of his efforts to save the Crevequers 
from the burning of their house, brings Louie to his rescue. 
At this juncture Benjie discovers that, instead of being Lady 
Lettice’s son, he is the child of her sister, who married a 
disreputable sailor. This fact, coupled with the devotion of 
Louie, reconciles Benjie to the resumption of his former 
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mode of life, and we leave him contentedly installed, along 
with bis -bibulous father and his wife's people, in a hideous 
villa, The main influence in this ultimate conversion of the 
Jogical ass into a human being is exerted by the irresponsible 
: ee at least taught him that life is not a solemn thing. 
Pathetic, yes, tragic often, squalid, splendid, crazy, jolly, lit with 
dream; and laughter, an immease joke and a black grief—but 
solemn never. Benjie, the solemn little boy, had grown up at 
last and put away his childhood’s gravity—and Louis should have 
wax flowers if she liked, yes, and antimacassars too, and his 
father shonld do no stroke of work, but smoke and drink and loaf 
and talk, because happiness counted so awfully much... . 

This is a curious, clever book in which the one simple and sin- 
cere nature, that of Louie the mill-hand, and the indolent, irre- 
sponsible Crevequers show to the greatest advantage against 
a company of shrewd and amiable worldlings, faddists, and 
social experimentalists. Miss Macaulay’s detachment is 80 
complete that it is impossible to ascribe to her any definite 
aim.:. Her handling of incident is often wayward and uncon- 
vineing. But she bas given us a vivid, if somewhat fantastic, 
eketch of the difficulties which confront our young intellectuals 
when they are involved in the intricacies of practice. 





The Healer. By Robert Herrick. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)— 
Many curious lights are thrown upon the medical problems of 
America in Mr. Robert Herrick’s new novel, The Healer. Most 
English readers, however, will think it an exaggeration of 
idealism for the hero to believe that doctors lose their ideals 
directly they make a paying business of healing. This reduced 
to itsJogical conclusion means that no doctor must expect any 
money for exercising his gifts, and we have the highest 
Scriptural aut!:ority for believing that the labourer is worthy of 
his hire. Whether, as Dr, Holden, “the healer,” seems to 
think, it would be easier for medical men to keep their ideals if 
they were paid by salary is a problem which the working of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Insurance Act may help to solve, though 
ideals are apt to be dissipated when their owners are not 
paid a living wage. The only sensible method of settling 
the vexed question would be to adopt the Chinese plan, 
which is, perhaps, at the foundation of the Insurance 
Act. Every one would choose his own doctor and pay him a 
salary as long as he (the patient) continued well. ‘The salary 
would stop immediately if the doctor allowed him to become 
ill. But then who would judge whether the patient had or had 
not broken the doctor’s rules? Apart from this question, The 
Healer contains an account of the growth of a sanatorium 
in a wild part of America, and the character studies of 
Holden and his commonplace little Society wife, Nellie, are 
excellently drawn. Nellie, under the stress of her love for 
Holden, has courage enough to cut loose from all the ties which 
bind her to ordinary conventional city life, but with the birth 
of her child she longs once more for the fleshpots of Egypt, and 
it is obvious to the reader that the marriage is bound to bea 
failure. The book will be acceptable to English readers, partly 
as well-written fiction and partly because it shows, perhaps 
unintentionally, the great differences between life in America and 
in England. 

The Order of Release. By H.de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—An historical story concerning the days of 
Louis XV. The most remarkable chapter in the book is that 
containing an account of the hero’s imprisonment in the Bastille. 
No ordinary commonplace horrors of rack or chain are introduced, 
but the reader will thrill in sympathy with his despair at the 
oppressive silence and oblivion which settle on him as he crosses 
the threshold of the grim fortress. There are plots and counter- 
plots, and intrigues and counter-intrigues, and a lively imagination 
is required to follow the various windings of the story. 

ReapanLe Novets.—The Red Fleur-de-Lys. By May Wynne. 
{Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—A good story of the French Revo- 
lution of the sensational kind. But the “White Terror” came 
about in 1795, not, as Miss Wynne puts it, in 1793, that is, before 
the fall of Robespierre. The Pretender Person. By Margaret 
Cameron. (Harper Brothers. 6s.)—Impressions of travel in 
Mexico, scarcely improved by the love-making.——The Partners. 
By Kate Helen Watson. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A powerful 
“tale of the nor’-west coast of Australia,” but we do not admire 
Miss Watson’s heroine, The Shadow of Power. By Paul 
Bertram. (John Lane. 6s.)—A somewhat grim, powerful story of 
Spanish rule in the Netherlands.—-The Bees. By M. Ellen 
Thonger. (Chapman and Hall. .6s.)—The “Bees” are three 
children—triplets—who exercise a most wholesome influence on 
the fortunes of some “ grown-ups,” a very pleasant story.——The 











Smugglers. By Molly Elliot Seawell. (Macmillan and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—A charming story of French life. Princess Katharine. 
By Katharine Tynan. (Ward, Lock andCo. 6s.)—The heroine 
isa fine study—a noble woman hampered with unworthy surround- 
ings—and the whole story is not unequal to the central figure. 
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[Under this heading we motice such Books of the week as hare not been 
reserved for review in other forms, | 


Great Britain, Slavery, and Indentured Labour. By the Ven. 
Archdeacon Potter. (R. Banks and Son. 6d. net.)—Here we 
have an address delivered last September and corrected up to 
December 19th. First we hear about the Congo. The unreformed 
area is still being exploited, we are told: “A cap gun worth 4s. is 
sold in the Welle district toa native for rubber worth £180, and 
forced labour is exacted from 21 to 25 days in the month. The 
new order is to begin this year, and the people are being thus 
driven in the meantime. The old horrors of the Belgian Congo 
are going on in the French.” We do not vouch for these state- 
ments; we quote them. So we do with what is said about the 
treatment of the natives in North Australia. One man relates 
that he gave a poisoned bullock to a tribe and let them die in 
dozens. “ Half-caste children are sold to Chinese for a few pounds 
of provisions.” “Girl children are sold from one man to another 
for a few pounds.” “One man used to shoot the blacks for sport.” 
If these things are false, the Agent for the colony ought to call 
Archdeacon Potter to account. 





The Complete Gardener. By H. H. Thomas. (Cassell and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Thomas, who has been assisted in his work by 
experts in various branches of the gardening art, explains that he 
means by “complete” complete for practical purposes. “ Rare 
plants and those of little value in the gardens are not included.” 
But quite enough information is included in these 564 pages to 
satisfy any ordinary requirements. Any one who has a passion for 
roses will find full general instructions for growing them and a 
description of some two hundred varieties. Roses, indeed, occupy 
about sixty pages—not too great a space in view of all the charms 
of the flower. Human ingenuity has varied its development very 
much as it has varied that of the dog. The strawberry, which 
may be said to be among fruits what the rose is among flowers, 
has something less than two. Here, we think, Mr. Thomas might 
have been a little more full. It would have been possible, we 
suppose, to have the order in which the varieties which are 
mentioned fruit, something more definite than the general divi- 
sion into general and late, and even to specify the sorts best suited 
for preserving. The book will be found most useful. 





Modern Business Practice. Edited by F, W. Raffety. (Gresham 
Publishing Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This first volume—the. series is to 
include eight in all—may be taken as preliminary, dealing as it 
does with matters common to all branches of business. This 
Part I. contains eleven chapters, in which the choice of a business, 
the conduct of it when chosen and established, the qualifications 
of the principal, the selection and securing of the staff, business 
premises, correspondence, post, telegraph and telephone communi- 
cation, taxation and the rates, trade organizations, and the art of 
advertisement are outlined. The Editor has undertaken a con- 
siderable part of this wide range of subject, and he has been 
assisted by various experts. 


Index to the Cole MSS. in the British Museum. By George S. 
Gray. (Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 15s. net.)——William Cole 
(1714-1782) was an antiquary of indefatigable industry in the work 
of collecting. He was doubtful what to do with his accumulations. 
“To give them to King’s College”—he had migrated thither 
from Clare Hall—* would be to throw them into a horse-pond, the 
members of that society being so conceited of their Latin and 
Greek that all other studies are barbarous.” Finally they went to 
the British Museum, with a proviso that they should not be opened 
till twenty years after his death. Here we have a catalogue of 
their contents. It covers 170 pages, and allowing for double 
entries must contain between two and three thousand items. 





Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1912. (Whittaker and Co. 
8s. 6d. net.)—The “Companion” has now reached its eightieth 
year, thus dating back to the Reform Bill of 1832. It gives the 
polling of the last election with the numbers of the several con- 
stituencies, biographical notices of members of the two Houses, 
and an account of Parliamentary procedure. We have observeda 
misprint in the numbers of the polling at Gloucester, three figures 
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being given instead of four. There seems to be a similar error 
in the Northwich Division of Cheshire, where the defeated candidate 
is credited with 574 votes only, as against the 6,071 of the successful. 





New Eprrions.—Old Touraine. By Theodore Andrea Cook, M.A. 
2vols. (Rivingtons. 16s. net.)—This book was first published 
some twenty years ago; that it has reached a sixth edition is a 
very emphatic testimonial to its merits. Its subject is not for 
every one, though the general reader, not to speak of the historical 
student and the archeologist, should find, and, it seems has found, 
it attractive. Touraine means practically the valley of the Loire— 
“The Life and History of the Chateaux of the Loire” is 
Mr. Cook’s sub-title—and there is no region which links so closely 
the two countries, France and England, and illustrates so well the 
story of their enmity and their friendship. How significant are 
the names—Chinon, where Henry II. died, Fontevrault, with its 
tombs of the Plantagenet kings, Chaumont, Amboise, Blois, Cham- 
bord, and Tours are among the more familiar names. They are 
surrounded with associations—old and new—from our Angevin 
kings down to Gambetta. Itis a great subject to which Mr. Cook 
has done full justice——In the series of “‘ Homeland Pocket Books ” 
(F. Warne and Co.), Our Homeland Churches and how to Study 
Them, by Sidney Heath, 2s. 6d. net., the new edition has been re- 
written and enlarged and furnished with additional illustrations. 
The shape and size are most convenient, and the book will be 
found a most useful companion. Nowhere are the parish churches 
so varied in interest as they are in England, and it is a great 
advantage to have an expert’s wo-k by way of guide to their 
manifold significance. Periods of architecture, furniture, bells, 
painted windows, are some of the topics treated. Where to 
Look. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 2s. net.)—Here we have a 
dictionary of terms, historical, literary, technical, social, relating, 
in fact, to all kinds of subjects, with references to the publica- 
tions such as “Hazell’s Annual,” “ Whitaker,” “ Statesman’s 
Year Book,” &c., where information may be found. Cassell’s 
Book of Quotations. Compiled by W. Gurney Benham. (Cassell 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—An addition, if we understand right, has 
been made by supplying an index of subjects and another of 
names. ‘The first extends to some 350 pages, and evidently 
much increases the practical usefulness of the book. 














[*,* Erratum.—In our notice in last week’s issue of the new 
volume of the “ County Churches ” Series (Cornwall) the author’s 
name was given as the Rev. Charles Gore. The volume in question 
is by the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., and the price is 
2s. 6d. net. } 
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Conyers (D.), The Arrival of Antony, cr Svo ...... (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Coote (C.), Abide with Us: Prayers for Home Use, cr 8v0 ‘(Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
Courtney (W. P.), A Register of National Bibliography, vol. iii., 8vo 
(Constable) net 15 
Curties (H.), A Forgotten Prince of Wales, 8vo .................. (Everett) net 10 
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Cust (R. H. H.), Benvenuto Cellini, 16mo ................ (Methuen) net 2/6 

Dendy (A.), Outlines of Evolutionary Biology, 8vo.. (Constable) net 12/6 
Denslow (L. N.), A Surgical Treatment of Locomotor Ataxis a, cr Svo 

(Bailliére) net 36 

Dresser (H. W.), Human Efficiency, cr 8V0..............0.ccccece0ees (Putnam) net 5/0 

Elkington (W. M.), The Small-Ho! der’ 8 Handbook, 8vo ...(L. U. Gill) net 36 

Fea (A.), The Real Captain Cleveland, 8vo 4 ..(M. Secker) net 8/6 


Fendall iP. ), Lady Ermyntrude and the Piumber, cr 8vo...... (S. Swift) 6/0 
Fergusson (J. C.), Fergusson’s Percentage Unit of Angular Measurement, 

ID. dcninteasietrnnitnatts tanvagadieninnetdiennsustiainctecentinpenntaserend (Longmans) net 63/0 
Fyfe (T. A.), Who’s Whoi in Dickens, 8vo ......... cannes i Stoughton) net 6,0 
Glaspell (S.), The Visioning, er 8vo ... (oM Murray) 60 
Gonner (E. C. K.), Common Land and Inclosure, 8vo.. ~ (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Grim Justice, by “‘ Rita,” cr 8vo ... (Nash) 6,0 
Hamel (F.), The Lady of Beauty : Agnes ‘Sorrel, 8v0 

‘‘hepmen & Hall) net 15/0 

Hewson (C.), Scarlet and Blue, er 8vo.. (Nash) 6,0 
= (L.), Caisson Sickness and the Phy siology ‘of Work in ° ‘ompressed Air, 
rnold) net 10/6 


Ib. nt (Sir C.), Methods of Legislation, cr 8vo ernmsasin & Btoughten} net 2/6 
er D.- \ History of London, 8vo .. RES ..(Constable) net 10/6 
James (J. G.), The Coming Age of Faith, cr 8v0O. .......... .. (J. Clarke) net 2/6 
Johnson (G. F.), Rural Handicrafts, 8vo ........ (I, Pitman) net 2/6 

Jones (F. T.) and Tatnall (R. R.), Laboratory Problems’ in Physics, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) 2/6 
(Macmillan) net 3 '6 
(J. Clarke) net 24 
..(H. Frowde) net 10/6 
(Methuen) 6,0 

he Philosophy of Education, cr 8vo 
(My 1emillan) ne t 4 0 
Mark (L. P.), Acromegaly, 8V0 ............sssseseseessseenceeees (Bailliére) net 7/6 
Merwin (H. C.), The Life of Bret Harte, Svo . (C hatto & Windus) net 10/6 


Jordan (W. H.), Principles of Human Nutrition, cr 8vo... 
Knight (W. A.), Peter in the Firelicht, cr 8vo................. 
Learned (H. B.), The President's Cabinet, 8vo ............ 
Lydekker (R.), The Ox and its Kindred, cr Svo . 
McVannel (J. A.), Outline of a Course int 





Morris (R, C.), International Arbitration and Procedure, cr 8vo 
(H. Frowde) net 6/0 








Noble (E.), The Vicar of Normanton, cr 8¥0 ...........ccccsecseeeseee (Constable) 60 
North (L. ), The Golightlys: Father and Son, cr 8vo -.-.(M, Secker) 60 
Ottley (R. L.), The Rule of Faith and Hope, 8vo .. (R. Scott) net 50 
Owen (H.), Woman PI icant nsdn sin trncininidenendanocerainassiaael (8. Paul) 60 
Owen (S. J.), The Fall of the Mogul En __ eee (J. Murray) net 7/6 
Parry (G.-), ‘‘Murphy,” a message to -Lovers, 8vo 


(Smith & Elder) net 3/6 
Potts (H. E.), The Chemistry of the Rubber Industry, 8vo (Constable) net 50 

Powicke (F. x ), David Worthington-Simon, cr 8vo , 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/5 
Rimington (A. W.), Colour-Music, cr 8vo ........ catiactinniminaal (Hutchinson) net 6/0 
Robertson (G. 8.), Law of Copyri ht, 8vo ......... (Clarendon Press) net 10¢ 
Robertson (W. P.), Immortality and ife Eternal, cr 8vo (Skeffington) net 3/¢ 
Russell (Countess), An Excellent Mystery, cr 8vo <a De 60 
Bussell (G. W. E.), Edward King, Sixtieth Bishop of Lincoln, 8vo 4 
(Smith & a net 

Sanderson (E, D.), Insect Pests of Farm, Garden, and Orchard, 8v 

(Chapman a Hall) net 12/6 
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Savage (W. G.), Milk and the Public Health, 8vo............... (Macmillan) net 10 
Scott (J. R.), In Her own Right, cr 8vo .............. (Lippincott) 
Sienkiewicz (H.), Through the Desert, cr 8V0 .................cecec0000 (Ather) net 
Smith (V.A.), The Oxford History of "England for Indian Students, cr 8vo 

(Clarendon Press) 
Stebbing (W.), Truths or Truisms, 8V0..................ccccceeeeee (H. Frowde) net 
Stephens (J.), The Charwoman’s Danghter, cr 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 


60 
5/6 
30 
6 
3/6 
Stocks (H. B.), Water Analysis for Sanitary and Technical Purposes, cr8vo 
ig Griffin) net 46 
Superstition and Common Sense, by ‘‘X.,”’ cr 8vo ......... (L. N. Fowler) net 2/6 
Trevena (J.), Wintering Hay, cr 8V0_ ..........cccese0008 (Constable) 6/0 
Williams (G. E.), Crime’s Cry, CF 810............s0sssereereeeeeseeees (Simpkin) net 36 
Williams (H.), Christianity in Early Britain, 8vo. ..(Clarendon Press) net 12/6 
i eR ae (Nash) 6® 
Wormald (J.), How to Increase a Stock of Partridges, 12mo ...(H. Cox) net 26 
Zangwill (I.), The Next Religion: A Play, 8vo (Heinemann) net 2/6 


LIBERTY 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS OVER £20,000,000. 














FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 











The Society was established in 1815 on the principle 

that the Members should mutually assure each other 

without the assistance of shareholders. It transacts all 

classes of Life Assurance and Annuity Business on the 
most favourable terms. 


POLICIES ISSUED FOR: 


Children, Endowments, Educational Purposes, Business 
Requirements, Marriage Settlements, Dependants 
and Old Age, Death Duties, Annuities, 


PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





HEAD OFFICE - - - 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
LONDON - = 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterioo Piace, S.W. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


bring the virtues of the 
Springs direct to your home. 


The actual Brine in highly concentrated form 
direct from the Brine nye at Droitwich. 
These Crystals provide at home the only substi- 
tute for a natural Droitwich Brine Bath—with- 
out expense or loss of time. Droitwich Brine 
Crystals reproduce the virtues of the Springsand 
bring to all the benefits of an unrivalled cure, 


FOR RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
AND URIC ACID TROUBLES. 





OF CHEMISTS OR 
28 .s. BAG 
Q/S iaitwey Station 


WESTON & WESTALL, Ld. 
(Dept.3) 16 Eastcheap, Loadon. 





It you have experienced any difficulty in 
obtaining the best results from your Tailor 
it will probably be advantageous to you to 
try another— 


THOMAS & SONS, 


32 Brook Street, Crosvenor Square, W. ; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Paris, 


are recognized experts in tailoring, and shapely, 
comfortable garments on gentlemanly lines, 
combined with the highest finish, can be 





Metcalfe (T.), The Prince: a Novel, cr 8vo ....... ahaa ek (Mills & Boon) 6/0 


obtained of them at reasonable prices, 
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BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
Indigestion, Acidity, Fiatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sold all Chemists and Stores—Bisenits, Is., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, Is. lid. per tin; in Chocolates, Is. per tin, 
CAPSULES.—Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............£94,000,000. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Iustrated Price Lists of the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds post free from 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


“BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT | sritish Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING. 








to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
emery Regu Chronographs, and 


E Compasses. 

EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 





TRaADE-MANI. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


PRYDONCOTE BROADCLYST. 


TO BE LET at once, COUNTRY RESIDENCE, unfurnished, standing in 
its own well-timabered, park-like grounds, the whole containing 414.172, in an 
elevated position, approacked by front and back carriage drives (with lodge 
entrance to the former), 4 reception rooms, and comfortable front hall, 3 
double bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 5 single rooms and bathroom, 6 attics, 
Housekeeper’s room and servants’ hall, good stabling and one cottage; distant 
about 64 miles from Exeter on the main road, within 14 miles of G.W.R. 
Station, 3 miles L. & S.W.R. Station, 2 miles from Village and medical man, 
1 mile from Church, } mile from Post Office (2 deliveries daily) and Telegraph 
Office. The house is heated by hot water; the drainage good, water supply 
by gravitation; hot and cold water laid on to first floor. The East Devon, 
Tiverton and Silverton Hounds hunt the neighbourhood, and meets of the 
Otter Hounds are within easy reach. 

For viewing and further particulars apply to Mr. W. GOMER, Budlake, 
Rroadclyst; or to Messrs. HOULDITCH and ANSTEY, Southernhay, Exeter. 
oy OTA Deane or Convalescent can be received into 

Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
Northand East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate clevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths. Highly 
recommended. Apply to Knighton, Museum Road, Torquay. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


UMBERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
THE CARLISLE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD MISTRESS of the above 
School, to commence duties, if possible, at the beginning of the SUMMER 
TERM (end of April). 

Candidates must have a Degree of a University in the United Kingdom 
or its equivalent, and have had experience in secondary schoo 

Salary £350, with capitation grant of 10s. on all pupils over 100. Present 
Bumtbers 170. Accommodation 306. 

School Prospectus and further particulars, with Forms of Application, may 
be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed foolecap 
envelope. 

Applications will be reccived up to 12th March, 1912. 

Cc. COURTENAY HODGSON, 
The Courts, Carlisle. Clerk to the Governors, 
16th February, 1912. 


MEtHopisr COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
Applications are invited for the post of HEAD MASTER, which is about to 


me vacant. 

Candidates must be University Graduates of distinction who have had 
adequate expemence of practical School work and administration, and who are 
not more than 45 years of age. 

Applications are not limited to members of the Methodist Church. 

ne successful candidate will be required to enter upon his duties in the 
first week of September 1912. 

Information as to salary, duties, &c., may be obtained on application to the 
Rezistrar at the College. 

Applications, with references and copies of testimonials, must be lodged with 
the REGISTRAR on or before 2lst March, 1912. 

Canvassing will be regarded as a diequalification. 














TSLE OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT, SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(for Boys and Girls). 

WANTED, to commence duties after the Easter Holidays, an ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS specially qualified in Science (including Botany). Ability to teach 
Class Singing a recommendation. Salary £110 per annum. 

Form of Application, which should be returned as soon as ible, may be 
obtained by forwarding addressed foolscap envelope to F. G. UX, Secretary, 
County;Education Offices, Newport, Isle of Wight, (27th February, 1912.) 








N°? EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR. 





The Notts Education Committee invite licati euera’ 
assistant to the Director. — extcaugabee . 

SALARY. £250 per annum, increasing by anuual increments of £10 to a 
maximum of £300 per annum, with the allowance for travelling, etc. 

EXPERIENCE. Preference will be givea to applicants who have had 
teaching or administrative experience. 

DUT IES. The essful applicant will be required to assist in visiting 
Evening Schools and D. Schools, and to take part im the general administra- 
tion work of the Higher Education Sub-Committee. 

APPLICATIONS. Applications to be addressed: 

“DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
Shire Hall, 
Nottingham,” 

and to reach me on or before March 30th, 1912, and must be accompanied by 
Form of Application, to be obtained at this office, and by copies of not more 
than three testimonials of recent date. Copies of applications must not be 
sent to members of the Education Committee, but selected applicants must be 
prepared on request to supply me with at least 25 additional copies for use by 
the Committee. 

Canvassing is strictly prohibited, and will be regarded as a disqualification. 

By order of the Committee. 
B, W. L. BULKELEY, 

Director of Education, 











ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London Cou Council invites applications for the position of 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach French and German throughout the 
school at the County Secondary School, Eltham. Salary £120, rising to £220 
by yearly increments of £10 in accordance with the Council's scale for 
assistant mistresses in secondary schools. Candidates must have passed a 
final Honours examination for a degree held by a recognized University and 
must have had e i of class teaching by modern methods. 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed fool envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be retu: by 11 a.m, on Friday, March 15th, 
1912. Every communication must be marked “ H. 4” on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
23rd February, 1912. 








AS BOYS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





HEAD MASTER REQUIRED for the above School. 

Duties to commence May 4th. Fixed Salary £150; Capitation Fee £2 per 
head per annum on first 60 pupils, £3 per head per annum on remainder. die 
Head Master must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom or the 
British P ons, but not rily in Holy Orders. The number of Boys 
at present in the School is 86. Accommodation for 25 Boarders. Capitation 
Fee to be paid by Head Master on Boarders, particulars of which may be 
obtained from the Clerks. 

The Residence, garden, and grounds are pleasantly situated. Rentand Rates 
free (except water and gas). The School Buildings have recently becn 
enlarged, and will accommodate about 150 boya. 

Candidates are requested to send applications, stating age, whether married, 
and whether in Holy Orders, together with testimonials (not more than three), 
marked “‘H,’’ not later than 9th March to JOHN GERMAN & SON, Clerks te 
the Governors, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Personal canvass disqualifies. 

Copies of the Scheme can be had from the Clerks at ls. each. 





ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LAUNCESTON. 

Wanted in April next, a MISTRESS IN CHARGE for the Girls’ Depart- 
ment. Age not under 26. A degree or equivalent and previous experience 
necessary. Salary £135, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum 
of £175. Application forms, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, 
may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all applications must be 
sent not later than March llth, 1912, 

F. B. PASCOE, 


Secretary to the County 


Education Office, Truro, 
Committee. 


February 26th, 1912, 








PPLICATIONS are invited for the posts of :— 
(1) LECTURER IN ZOOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
(2) LECTURER IN GREEK. 
at the Grey College, Bloemfontein, South Africa, at a salary of £400 per annum. 
Six copies of applications accompanied by a similar number of copies of 
testimonials must - in the hands of the High Commissioner for the Union of 
South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, 8.W., not later than the 9th March next. 





ODOLPHIN AND LATYMER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
HAMMERSMITH, — Required after Easter, two well-qualitied MIS- 
TRESSES to teach (1) English Language and Literature and some French and 
(2) Mathematics. Games desirable. Salary £120-£130 (according to qualifica- 
tions and experience) with increase. Only suitable applications acknowledged, 
—Apply HEAD MISTRESS. 


[HE COUNCIL of | the LONDON (ROYAL FREB 





HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, 
W.C., invite applications for the post of LIBRARIAN. The lady appointed 
will be required to give half her time and must hold a University degree or 
have had previous experience in librarian’s work. Applications should bejsent 


by March 28rd to the Secretary, from whom all particulars can be o}tained. 
—— L. M. BROOKS, Sccretary. 


IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, RIPON.—Wanted 
in September,a Teacher of Hygiene and Physical Exercises. Somo 
teaching experience essential. 280 per annum, rising to £100 by yearly 
instalments of £5, with board, rooms, and medical attendance. 
For Forms of Application, which must be returned by March 20th, apply to 
the PRINCIPAL, Ripon Training College. 


EDICAL MAN (married, no children), practising in 

West Surrey highlands, has Vacancy for Resident Patient or Paying 

Guest. Permane only. Large experience with mental cases. Old house 

with small rooms ; . £150 per annum upwards. Apply Box No, 
538, the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GCHOLASTIC—SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER required 











after Easter in important Endowed School. Salary £200, non resident. 
For detailed particulars apply to Messrs. Gapnrras, Turina & Co., 36 Sack- 
ville Street, W. 


ERBY HIGH SCHOOL.—Wanted, a Kindergarten 
| Mistress able to traim students, to begin work next term.—Ajply, Head 
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MERCANTILE MARINE CADETSHIPS,. 





ss PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
ARE PREPARED TO FACILITATE THE ENTRY OF A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN INTO THEIB SEA 
SERVICE AS EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
by passing them through a 
PRELIMINARY TRAINING 
in the 
THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
(H.M.S. “WORCESTER,” GREENHITHE, KENT) 
on favourable conditions, 





The Company will, in the case of Candidates who may be selected 
under this arrangement, contribute a moiety, equal to 32} guineas per 
annum, of the “ Worcester” fees during a period not exceeding three 
years, 

The Cadets thus appointed will, subsequent to their training on board the 
“ Worcester,” and with a view to qualifying for employment as Junior Officers 
in the Company's service, serve three years’ apprenticeship in sailing vessels 
to be selected by their parents,—the Company, if the vessels so selected have 
their approval, paying half the premium. 

Candidates must be, approximately, 15 years of age, and must pass Pre- 
liminary Examinations (which will be held about the 28th March) to show 
that they are, for their age, sufficiently instructed, and in perfect health, 

Forms of application may be obtained by addressing 

THE SECRETARY, 


Pp. & O. COMPANY, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C, 


URREY COUNTY COUNCIL AND RICHMOND 
TOWN COUNCIL. 








HEAD MASTER BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


st of HEAD MASTER at the COUNTY 
, RICHMOND, which has become vacant 





ok lications are invited for the 
OL FOR BOYS, KEW ROA 
e death. 

"The School, opened in 1896, has accommodation for some 224 day pupils, 
there being some 210 pupils now in attendance, and it is furnished with the 
most modern equipmert. 

Candidates must have graduated with Honours at an University of the 
United Kingdom, should be between the ages of 28 and 40, must have had 
previous experience in Teaching in a Public or Public Secondary School, and 
must be prepared to undergo a M Examination to the Satisfaction of the 
Richmond Education Committee. 

a aatidake appointed will be required to give his whole time to the duties 
of the office. 

The salary will be £400 per annum, with annual increments of £20, subject to 
satisfactory service, to a maximum of £500, plus capitation fees, which on the 
present number of pupils will amount to about £40 per annum. 

Forms of application and further particulars and conditions of appointment 
ange obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications must be sent so 

reach him not later than March 18th, 1912, 
Canvassing will disqualify, 
HENRY SAGAR 
Clerk to the Richmond Education Committee. 
Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey, 

March 2nd, 191 2. 

ue PRINCIPAL of Bedford College, London, highly 

recommends an experienced English governess for girls; very com- 

ionable; has had much success in aE res aring boys for school. Daily or 
ident.—Miss Fordham, clo Mrs. E. Lin sell, Beaton, Hitchin. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, w. 
Principal Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 

INCORPORATED.—Nursery Training College. Ladies trained as 

Children’s Nurses. Fee £35 for Six Months’ course. Children in residence, 
—For particulars apply PRINCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University er ny for Secon ees and by 
ambridge Syndica’ 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are rere for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
There is Loan of from 7 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 

There isa 


























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well- -appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired, Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury, 
‘WINCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron—The Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council—The Dean of WINCHESTER, 
Head Mistress—Miss MOWBRAY, 
Fees from 7 gs. to 194 gs. a year. 
FOUR BOARDING. HOUSES. Fees 40 gs. 
EXAMINATION for Sept. Entrance SCHOLARSHIPS Starcl Seth and 27th, 
Value from 2] to 27 guineas, For entrance forms apply te Secretary. 

















—— GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS. (10 miles 

from London).—Resident —_ only, Principal: Miss CHIGNELL; 
Vice-Principal : Miss McLEAN, B Schovi for the ughters of Gentlemen. 
Grounds of 70 acres. Every modern home and ea — and convenience. 
ern Languages and Musie 


Preparation if desired for University exams. 
Cooking, Laundry, 


special feature. School Whoral Society and mw. 
ardening, etc. Most careful training. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—The Firs. High Css old- 
Established School for Girls. New and Extensive Large 

Gardens and P’ laying Fields. Excellent Modern Education. Highly Certi-. 

Seated Sud. Comforts. Very reasonable fees.—Apply, HEAD. 
SS) 


LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School, 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “8. James,” 6 Elms mmon, 
Miss BRUCE, “ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. LAB ORDE, “ Westbury,” 1 Ni htingale Lane, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,” * Cavendish Boad, a Park. 
All particulars can be obtained from the ‘Needs the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above yr a beautiful di 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principal: iss EDDES, 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. rr soe and playing-field. Gymnasium, —— ing, 


riding, hockey, and ty Aowocinted B for Universities 
Cambridge Joint Board Busniantions Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and G ermany Visiting ” Masters. Tih ustrated 


Prospectus from the rincipal, Miss AGNES 
St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SITLCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


ELIXSTOW E—BRIERFIELD, Trimley, St. Mary. 

Principal: Miss M,. K. HENSON, assisted by a highly qualified staf 

of resident mistresses. Healthy surroundings ; East Coast. Terms moderate, 
Modern languages a speciality. Apply for Prospectus to PRINCIPAL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. ——- te Lay ye Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; r- for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for ag Physical ining; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus phi 5 PRINCIPAL, 


fNHE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressare 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attenti 
and they are carefully helped and qnesumagel according to their capacities a 
needs.’ *—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 2 GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


pFRin CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and — culture, 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum. 


()) Fricipala at, CHUDLE EASTBOURN E.- 
Colle: 









































Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond, (Girtoa 
ge).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May Ist. 





| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines, y gee —*, given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils PEt for advanced Examinations _ for the Universities i 
require althy situation, Tennis, hockey, 

RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head- Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
— Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 

ed for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of} ethod. Terms moderate. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
RLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground, Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well- pest 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAV. 


ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good education on modern lines. Special attention to development 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply A 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborongh. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 

and little bo: s. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 

attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. 4 Pickard, M.A. (Newnham CoBeas), andl 
Miss Auerbach, Thorough educati n the b air of the Craven highlands. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES COLLEGE.—Thoro' 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion suspecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 
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IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALPE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for 3 years, on ap epplication to Principals. 
_ Spring ' Term from January 3. 


A ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—An Examination will be 

held on April _ i. , to — ~ ,-— 4 : » —— 

fi £6 to £26. e sc pares for Universities and for domestic 

pd Colleges.— Prospectus — new developments on application to the 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. CARLESS. 


Wy eer GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 


tion on the outskirts of a three minutes from the twen Bae 

rail from Liv l. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNEB (late istress of 

Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. Y, B.A. (Lond.) 

T. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREW'S, F FIFE. 

The Council fu & in July, 1912, TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 

the value of £60 and £ 40 respectively, ~ at ~ four —" at St. Leonard’s 

School, by girls whose parents are unable to fall Schoo fees. Preference 

will be given to daughters of professional m4 = of TY Oflivers of H.M, Service. 
Particu on application to the Head-Mistress of the School. 


PRCEBEL , EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 























TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 








QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P. Principals—A. 

ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 

Medical Lecturers and apenas Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 

. including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, ——- * Outdoor Games, &. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful nts. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Book k-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, ht Hon. Visconnt Cea Hon. 

vy. E. Lyttelton, D.D.— Further particulars from the S TARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Rvad, Bedford. fe my Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College "to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 a andi 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Syste Anatomy, Phy- 

siology and Hygiene, Dencing, Hockey, L Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 

















UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY. —GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical Foneei. 
sold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhonses. MARAIC 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, © “ery Bees, Fruit a —-~-y 
MLY HUGHES JONES, F.R. Ist Class Certifica See Prospoctus. 


\TAMMERERS and all interested in the e subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suff Soty you. 
“STAMMERING, TS TREATMENT, AND BEMINISCENCES FA 
STAMMERER,” post free. —B. BEASLEY, Dept. O, Turrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY OCURED— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
ll FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Lip-Reading and Speech taught both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Children; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for a of the DEAF. 
obtainable by students on the 
R, li Pitarey Synase, w. 











Good appointments (public or private) easi 
completion ¢ of their tonining. Apply, seo 


Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June 12th—l4th. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. tion for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Training Corps. NIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


S OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOW Batons 
mm. atory for - Public Schools and Osborn 
aster, Rev. . RICHMOND PHILLIPS, 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at acts , Marlborough, Halley bury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, rent, Weymouth. 

















OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
J open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 

awarded by Ex: umination, beginning March 12th, 1912. Boys examined a 
ossall and London.—Apply, The Bursar, Rossall, Fiestwood. 








rT LANDOVERY COLLEG t+E, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
__ Warden— -Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. et 
Co New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons for Sons of Officers and and Clergy. Scholarships £60—£30, March _ oie 


(KEELTENHAM © COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREF RD Scholarship, 
value £35 perannum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing 
in HERE FOR DSHIRE. Also open to all, thre ARMY Scholarships, two 
OLD CHELTONIAN Scholarships, one FRANCIS WYLLIE Scholars hip. 
Some NOMINATIONS for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 
= = open for mext term,—Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 
eltenh 

















ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examinations. 

On the llth, 12th, and 13th June, 1912,— ae Scholarships of £100 p.a, 

two of £80 p.a., one of £40 p.a., and not x Foundation Scholarships, 
entitling to = -x— from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for 

Tonk _ For particulars apply to the Head-Master, School Hous, 





Treinen M fom00n, .—An Examination will be held 
on 2th, 19) for at least 

Jammy yoy HIPS, vis: — = - ~~ ame pote five varying ia A | 
Rev. HARRY W! McKENZIE, by March inne “PPI to the Head 


RIVATE TUITION. r—Rev.’ T. _ HEY wooD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarag y University Honours 

itn, recolves Sor 4 Pups, “Heat co county bracing ee, ry ern 
ante Ry 2% Pepi” erman, Home life; efficient supervision. 


DRESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 
E. GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
end for of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 
for R. Sete Osborne. 
letters can be shown from Parents testif: to hly successful 
Pot School careers of Loys of average ability ig B =a "Scholarship 
Winners, Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912. An Examination will be held 

at the Schoolon June 6th and 7th, ‘912, for TWELVE or THIRTEEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, eight JU NIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to ‘boys under 15 on 
==. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Ss larships 

e er, F er be b . ‘o 

Mat po par may pad from Rev. A. H. Cooxe, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £0 per annum and EIGHT 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum will be awarded at the 
next Examination in July if candidates of sufficient merit present them- 
selves. The Governors have the power to increase the £40 Scholarships to 
£80 if they consider that the circumstances of a successful candicate render 
this necessary.— Applications should be made to the Bursar. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 























A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. -—_ 9x rounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head- Master, ci EVANS, M. A. , Oxon. 

TPswicon | SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A, 
Preparation for University and Army and Navy. 
Scholarship Examination in March. 
Particulars and Prospectus on application. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides ; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost o of over £20,000, 00, are now open. —Apply, The BURSAR. 
T. BEES - SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. 

An Examination will be held on March 2§ 28, 29, to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, 
reducing fees in some cases to £9 per ann. for board and tuition (two reserved 
for natives of Cumberland and Westmoreland wherever resident); also fifteen 
places on the Foundation, reducing fees to £40 aad annum. 

_ Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, Head- 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 1381l4.p. £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS, 
Three or four leaving Scholarships to Universities we ~ Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Professions or Business Careers. ane Junior 
House. EXAM. FOR 4 ENTRANCE SCHOLAESHIPS ‘I 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Manazement of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epil Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL Me DOUGALL, T *y c Solony, Alderley Kdge. 


‘ELSTED a TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£70—£20) and Four House Exhibitions will be offered for competition 

in March, Particulars from the Rev, F. STEPHENSON, School House, 
Felsted. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent, founded 1576. First 
class equipment, Two fine boarding houses added. Situation splendid 
bracing, healthy. 
For Prospectus Rev. W. W. Holdgate, M.A., Head Master, Clerk's Office, 
53 Palace Street, 8. W. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, B.C.—An Entranee 
Examination will be held on March 27, For Prospectus and scheme of 
Scholarships apply to the Secretary. 


(‘CHOLARSHIP for little Boys of 10 and under. £50 per 








kK annum, The annual Examination (involving test of physique and all- 
round abili ity) will be held at The Red House School, Marston Moor, York, on 
April 1 at 2 p.m. (Trains 12.45 from York; 12.50 from Harrogate). Usual fee 


£100. C. C. LEMPRERE, Radley and Oxford. 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, 


Scholarships Examination March 12th. 
_ Particulars from Public Sc hools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar. 





CAMBRIDGE 


ELLY © \OLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— —Very fine buil lings 
in beautiful situation, 240ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY1, Head ae H. V. 


PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 
LIFTON COLLEGE.— Classical, Mathematica!, Modern 


Languages, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1912, 
Ten or more open to competition, value from £25 to £100 ayear. Alsoa 
SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. Particulars from THE 
SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £90 to £20 
tm value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4and5 next. Exhibitions 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon, 
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ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

Aims at Goveloping physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from —— oe without break or undue 
pressure for Universities aa Professi dicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J EL. LN. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
RINCIPAL, A. C, B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as_ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of hv. Fae | & 
and Officers application should-be made to the Hzap-Master, the Re 
W. Lusureron, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
SCHOOL 


ERKHAMSTED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific oe Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy. —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 

















LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholeshiee & to the Univer- 
ties, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, 25th AP 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


YEDBERGH SCHOOL. 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value £380 to £25, will be offered in July next. 
8.00 Yes apply ‘to the HEAD- MASTER, School House, Sed 
orks 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, t) to 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on July 16th and following 
days. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, atmo oe 




















specially and individually trained. Radleyandt for ARMY, Universi 
and all examinations by Mr. W. D. Nixon (Radleyand London University, son 
the late Rev. T. W. iinen, of “Preston House,” and formerly with the Rev, 
Dr. Williams, Summer Fields, Oxford). Only 4 received. _Spring Fields, Esher, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application to James Gieve, Royal Naval 
Enquiry Agency, 65 South Molton Strect, London, W. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Caxpentey, Riding, and Shooting ta taught. _Open- air life for delicate boys. 


FOREIGN. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French ken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house an unds in healthiest 
Bian near ‘ he Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, aris, 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2 2,000ft.) 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 

——~ reterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 

fitus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
Hoss, M.A, (Cantab.), B. ~s- L., Paris, late ) Royal Naval College, Osb Osborne. 




















HATEAU D’ OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A, Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools, French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate, Altitude 3,500 feet. 
PRENCH FAMILY, very good “class, would receive in 
their comfortable coun house a few paying guests. Family life (two 
sons). French lessons, beautiful country, riding, excursions, etc. 
climate. Terms 250 francs monthly inclusive. Write for particulars to 
Mr. JOUANNEAUX, Commanderie de Moulins, par les Trois Moutiers 
(Vienne), Fraace, 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a o~ PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 

home in Paris and to learn the French Language. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and d Gardens. 


TEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES 1 MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for y, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ONSTANCE, GERMANY.— —Finishing School for Gentle- 
men’s Daughters. Beautiful house, large garden, near lake. Under highly 
qualified Professors. Thorough modern education. Languages, Music, Domes- 
tic Training. Boating, Skating, Tobogganing ; Lectures, Concerts, Expedi- 
tions to Black Forest and Swiss Mountains.— rospectus from Miss Sherwen, 
B. A., Gosforth, Cumberland. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
som and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J, TON, beving an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS an TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased a aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of dese > ctuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly pace Mw « establishments, en writing 

lease state the age ~ upil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be 

TON’S LIST OF “SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 


























red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 








J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 148 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 
QcHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of ch: 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality om 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspect 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 











> Gt @a 2 axaie JT - 
Parents or Guardians te information relative 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Bors or or Girls or or TUTORS = fs ected Soe 


are invited to call upon or — lly detailed 
essrs. G BETAS, THING and C 


who for nearly 40 years ye 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYs, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 
the pioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. — = 
—— fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. ‘Entire charge 


((OMPETEN T ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by b spp Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools penny mally visited. Assistant 
— sses, Governesses, “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
NCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poaat riCantab, and Browne (Oxon.), 

ar PICCADILLY. W. Telephone: 1567 Grrrarp. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of cha e Register states terms, &c,, and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL TATION, Ltd, 22. Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
nae Address: ‘“‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 

















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


O OR FROM EGYPT 
BY 
CUNAED LINE, 





“CARMANIA,” “CABONIA” 
(20,000 Tons.) 
VILLEFRANCHE to ALEXANDRIA via NAPLES: 
March 6. March 16. 
ALEXANDRIA to LIVERPOOL, 
Via NAPLES, VILLEFRANCHE, and GIBRALTAR: 
March 11, March 21, 
Apply The CUNARD §.8. CO., Ltd. and Reduced, 8 Water Street, Liver- 
; 51 Bishopsgate, E.C.; 29/30 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.; 2 bis Rue 
cribe, Paris; Thos. Cook & Son, Cairo; Johnson’s Riviera Agency, Nice; and 
Nicola Ferolla, Naples. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—inclusive fees, Refs, exchgd. March 12: Italy, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Naples, Easter Milan. April: North Italy, Lakeland, Assisi, Ravenna, 
&c. Later: Chateaux. Holland, Tyrol, Grand Russian Tour, Algeria. Accom- 
panied by MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 


14 1l4s—ROME TOUR. EXTENSIONS NAPLES, 
FLORENCE, VENICE, SPAIN, AND TANGIER TOUR, ALGERIAN 
AND TUNISIAN TOUR. 
Details: CONTINENTAL TRAVEL, LIMITED, 5 Endsleigh Gardena, 
London, N.W. 
B.M.S. “‘DUNOTTAB CASTLE” CRUISES. 


18. 18s. — DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO, VENICE, 
SICILY, to be followed by Cruise MARSEILLES TO LONDON, 
The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, &eu 


A T BOURNEMOUTH "HYDRO Visitors enjoy a 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D D.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ltd., Printers, are prepared 

to undertake the production of 1 papers, mag , ete., and will 

submit prices and specimens upon ti A plant of Rotary 

and other rapid machinery ps If necessary apuld introduce part 
capital.—6 Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


ELSH MOUNTAIN WETHER MUTTON direct 

from Welsh Farm. Sides weighing 12 to 18 Ib. each, 10d. per tb, 
DRESSED CHICKENS, 6/6 to 7/6a ‘= NEW-LAID EGGS and HONEY. 
Best quality only. All Pani Lew urther iculars, stamped envelope. 
—BRANA POULTRY FARM iandrillo, Merionethshire. 


ONEY FOR OLD TRINKETS.—Gold Jewellery, 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver Sgitome, and Precious 
Stones bought for cash ; best value sent for parcels, or offers made, 
Rofe pene, Capital & Counties Bank, 
R. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


G } (REEN and ABBOTT.—Estimates given for ALTERA- 

TIONS and REDECORATION of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, 
Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall Papers, &., invited, Tel.: 3500 Gerrard, 
473 Oxford Street, W. 


RTISTIC GARDEN TRELLIS, Seats, Sun-dials, Tubs, 
Garden Pottery, Gates of cial designs; all kinds < Rustic and other 
Fencing. The FERNDEN FENCING CO,, Showrooms, 3 1, Tothill Street, 
Westminster. 


}LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value - ny apply to to es actual 


manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of 0 Cae if 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made, Ofiees 63  Oxtore. 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth eke neve for eer Most liberal offers by the 
firm in the World.—R. SER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, 2 2. Capital and Counties, 


JOURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
re oo we es “TRIANGLE 


















































Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted th Ld 
The EQUITABLE op beer od INTEREST “SOCIE Y, Limited, 
) Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Ex A ie ical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, = 
ZIOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheflield Workhouse, 1896, 
—Tins, 1/3 2/3, 4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—l/- per packet. 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield, 


TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 104. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 

Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 

NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 





—— 











APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
T PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBANY Memoriat), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patron: H.M. Tugs Kine, 





Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harnowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. HaMILtor, 


For Cultured Tastes: 


“NESTOR” 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


The dainty Smokes that weave a garland of 


perfect contentment round fancy’s dreamland. 
Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis, 


Of Tobacconists everywhere, and 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. 





When brain or body is weary the digestive 
powers are weakened and distaste for 
ordinary food is often experienced. Under 
such circumstances the ‘ Allenburys ’ DIET 
is especially valuable. It is pleasant to take, 
easily digested and assimilated, and speedily 
restorative. Thus it helps the system to 

Cf Chemists recover tone and vigour. Made in a Minute 
1/6 and 3,- per tin. —add boiling water only. 

Large Sample will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 
ALLEN & DAWS’ 
is sent to all parts of the British Islesin exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 
and Sheiticld Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &c., 
alzo Duplicate Wedding Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted 
Why not send to-day to 


108 LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 
Established over Half-a-Century. 


Mental or 
Physical 
Fatigue 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription. 


PayaBLe In ADVANCz. 












Half- 
Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United 
TNMITEEIIS ised heiceesnvseinscnanmivnandunaibiubinenainiel BL 8 6 un O1B 8 reccee 0732 
i wostage to any of the British 
nies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &6, .........-scccccesssseee 3 @ uw OD Sun 08 6 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Strect. Business Letters should be 
addressed to' Tux Pusuisusr, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obiained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
ar from the Office, at Is. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


i WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





REMARKABLE BARGAINS 
HIGH-CLASS VINTAGE CHAMPAGNES 


Worth securing, specially in view of recent driving up of 
prices of well-known brands. 


REMNANTS OF BINS AND PARCELS 
Where entire quantity of any sort is taken i/- per 
dozen allowance. 

NOTE.—Thcse Wines cannot be replaced when Clearcd out. 





Credit Price _ 
6 cases each 1 dozen. about per doz, 
DUMINY 1904 VINTAGE. 
Delicate dry flavoury Wine Stores Price 78/- 84)- 70/ a 


7 cases cach 1 dozen. 


HEIDSIECK 1904, TRES SEC. .- 55/- 


4 cases each 24/2 bottles. 


HEIDSIECK 1904, TRES SEC. <5. 59/- 


4 cases each 1 dozen. 


AYALA 1893. 
In perfect condition fine old Vintage Wine, 86,- 69/- 
8 cases cach 24/2 bottics. 


BOLLINGER 1899 


Very rare. Considered by Connoisseurs the finest 1899, oO0/ 
Commands a very high price. Per 24/2 bottles. 126'- SB/- 
30 Magnums. 

Grand Vin 


de Goisscs 


BOUCHE FILS 189 


Very elegant and dry, in perfect condition. ro/ 
Pert6 mags. 96/- 59, e 


9 cases cach 24/2 bottics, 


DEUTZ & GELDERMANN 
“GOLD LACK” 1898, 


Very elegant dry Champagne. Wholesale Market / 
Cash Price 89)-. Per 24/2 bottles. 100/- 78) - 


5 cascs each 1 dozen. 


DUMINY 1892. SOLD. 


An excellent specimen of the Vintage in fine condition. / 
Fine bouquet and dry. 120/- j@ 


4 cases cach 1 dozen. 


DE LOSSY-HOLDEN 1900. 


Fine bouquet, very elegant and very dry. Greatly 3/ 
84) 7~ 


appreciated by Connoisseurs. |< 
50 botties, 


LOUIS GAUTHIER’S “PUR AY” 
1904. 


Highest-class Champagne. One of the choicest of the / 
Vintage. Splendid bouquet and extra dry, 84- in 


6 cases cach 1 dozcn. 


JOSEPH PERRIER FILS 1904. 


TRA QUALITY.” , 
Fine dry delicate Wine. 72/- 5S, bad 


8 cases cach 1 doren. 


EHRMANN & FILS 1898. 
“GOLDEN GOBLET” 9) 


Very high-class Champagne, fine bouquet, extra dry 84/- 


35 Magnums. 


—- “GOLDEN GOBLET ” 


» Extra Dry Cuvee. 
Very high-class Champagne, fine bouquet, extra dry. 


/ 
Per 6 mags. 84/- 59 e 


14 cases cach 1 dozen. 


BARON D’AVIZE 1904. 


An elegant delicate Wine of light character. Capital 3 / 
luncheon Wine, 54- " bane 


14 cases cach 24/2 bottice. 


BARON D’AVIZE 1904. 


An elegant delicate Wine of light character. Capital 44/ 
luncheon Wine, Per 24/2 bottles, ih 





EHRMANN BROTHERS, 


43, 44 & 47 Finsbury Square, London, E.C, 
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The car which has proved that it will 
run day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, year after year, with the minimum 
of expense and greatest economy 


UNIC 


CARS 








TheGreatest Value for Money Obtainable 


12-16 h.p. Landaulet (from) £450 
16-24 h.p. Landaulet ,, £500 


MANN & OVERTON’S, LT” 


Showrooms : Works & Stores: 
10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 15 Commercial Road, 


London. Pimlico, S.W. 


57 Whitworth Street West, Telephone : 4633 Victoria. 
Manchester. Telegrams : Soupape, London. 


A COMFORTABLE INCOME 


With people of limited means the temptation is 
always present to invest their savings in hazardous 
undertakings for the sake of the added comfort 
brought by the extra income. And almost always 
the result is loss of capital and financial ruin, 


So it would appear that the only comfortable 
income is that which suffers from the disadvantage 
of being a small one. 


Now, let us compare the income which a man of 65 
would receive from an investment of £1,000. 


Consols 24% Present Price about 774 £32 10 0, 


Canada Life £1,000 


in an Annuity - <= £113 10 0 


No investment can equal the return which the 
possessor of a Canada Life Annuity gets for his 
money, and no investment—not even the most 
gilt-edged—is safer. 


By reason of its conservative investments in the 
most prosperous country in the world to-day— 
Canada—the Canada Life Office is able to offer to 
annuitants the best value in Great Britain. Special 
Annuity Booklet and rates may be had post free on 
application to the Head Office. 


Canada Life Assurance 


Company, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C, 








OLD OAK 
FURNITURE 


Large Assortment of OLD DRESSERS, 
CLOCKS, GATE TABLES, CHESTS 
DRAWERS, COURT CUPBOARDS, 
REFECTORY TABLES, etc. etc. 


All being offered at Commercial 
prices. 
In addition to our Large 


Stock of Antiques we have 
a Fine Collection of 


SUPERIOR 
Second - hand 
Furniture 


You are cordially invited to 
inspect the Stock free from 
importunity or obligation. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 





BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING CEORCE V. 


For the rapid production of work 


THE 


YOST 


VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 


is unequalled 


Its construction is simple and strong. 
It is economical to maintain. 


THE YOST VISIBLE 


Produces Beautiful Work. 





FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Head Office : 50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE, 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s List 


ith 30 pages of Illustrations, 2 Portraits, and 3 Maps. 
= ” Small royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Gambia: 


Its History, Ancient, Mediwval, and Modern, together with 
its Geographical, Geological, and Ethnographical Conditions, 
and a description of the birds, beasts, and fishes found therein. 
By HENRY FENWICK REEVE, C.M.G., M.L.C.E., F.R.G.S., 


FAS, &. Mee hd 2 - em 
With a Photogravure Portrait from a Drawing by GrorcE 
Ricumonp, R.A. Small demy vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Edward King, 60th Bishop of Lincoln. 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL, Author of “ Collections 
and Recollections,” ke. > 2a 
With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Murphy : A Message to Dog Lovers. 
By MAJOR GAMBIER-PARRY, Author of “ The Pageant 0’ 
my Day,” &c. 

















Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Men and Measures. 
A History of Weights and Measures Ancient and Modern. By 
Lieut.-Col. EDWARD NICHOLSON, F.I.C., F.C.S., Author of 
“The Story of our Weights and Measures.” 








Revised and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Man of the Mask. 
A Study in the By-Ways of History. By the Very Rev 
Monsignor ARTHUR STAPYLTON BARNES, M.A., Cham- 
berlain of Honour to H.H. Pope Pius X. Author of “The 
Popes and the Ordinal,” &c. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The House of Robershaye. 


By EMMA F. BROOKE. 


Denham’s: or, a Web of Life. 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON. 


IN THE PRESS. 
Large Post 8vo. With 5 Maps. 
Morocco in Diplomacy. 


By E. D. MOREL, Author of “Great Britain and the Congo,” 
“Nigeria: its Peoples and its Problems,” &c. 


On March 21st. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Child of the Dawn. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “From a College 
Window,” “ Beside Still Waters,” &c. 

















6s. net. 








Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A Nurse’s Life in War and Peace. 


By E. C. LAURENCE, B.R.C. With a Preface by Sir 
Freperick Treves, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., &c. 





With a Map and 48 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Plain Towns of Italy: The Cities of 
Old Venetia. 


By EGERTON R. WILLIAMS, Author of “Hill Towns of 
Italy.” 








“CORNHILE: 


For MARCH. Price One Shilling. 





CONTENTS: 
Burnvs Down. Book II. Chapters VI.-VIII. By Horace ANNEstEY 
VACHELL. 
Menry Lasovcnerr. By the Right Hon. G. W. E. Russeux. 
om eae FRAGMENTS FROM AN UnpuBLisHEeD Epic. By 
Tus Brevs or tur Cross. 
Tue Room or tue Rina. 
Tus Temrtes or Tux Hints. By W. H. Hupson. 
Tus Darwersuags or Damascus.—I. By T. C. Fowxx. 
Our Quicxsanp Years. By Ricwarp Cure. 
Sixty YRars iy Tus Witperness. By Sir Henry Lucy. 
Tus Grir or Lire. Book I. Chapter VIII.—Book Il. Chapter. 
I. By Agnes anp Ecerton Castuz. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


By Canon VavcHan, 
By Ricuarp Bacor. 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Harry Furniss Epirion of THackeray is now 
complete in 20 volumes with over 2000 illustrations, and 
is supplied on the instalment system by easy payments. 
For full particulars seo Mr. Harry Furniss’s new 
pamphlet, “How and Why I Illustrated Thackeray,” 
sent free on application to the Publishers, Macmillan & 
Co., Lid., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 





Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia 
and Westernmost China. 


By M. AUREL STEIN. 


With numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, and 
Maps from Original Surveys. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 

Tur Giosz.—“ It is almost impossible to praise too highly these magnificent 
volumes. . . . They are an absolute mine of information on the antiquities of 
a region which has been inhabited from time immemorial, and in which great 
civilisations have arisen and decayed, but which to the Western world has 
hitherto been a sealed book.” 





A History of the British Consti- 
tution. By Rev. J. HOWARD B. MASTERMAN, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
PRICES, with Special Reference to the 
History of the 19th Century. By WALTER T. 
LAYTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


National Insurance. .y «. s. comyys 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at-Law, and 
J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., Member of the Council of the 
British Medical Association. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. 
D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P, 8vo. 6s. net. 


Common Land and Inclosure. 
By E. C. K. GONNER, Professor of Economic Science in the 
University of Liverpool. With four Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The New Democracy. An Essay 
on Certain Political and Economic Ten- 
dencies in the United States. By WALTER E. 
WEYL, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Milk and the Public Health. ,y 
WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, B.Sc., M.D. Lond., D.P.H., County 
Medical Officer of Health, Somerset, &. 8vo. 10s. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 
Hieronymus Rides: EPisoprEs In THE 
LIFE OF A KNIGHT AND JESTER AT THE COURT 
OF MAXIMILIAN, KING OF THE ROMANS. By ANNA 
COLEMAN LADD. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Victories of Olivia and other 
Stories. By EVELYN SHARP, Author of “The 
Youngest Girl in the School,” &. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ter ATturnzum.—" Itis seldom indeed that we find a collection of stories 
so uniformly good.’’ 


The Charwoman’s Daughter. By 
JAMES STEPHENS. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


*,*A story of working-class life in Dublin. 


Formal Logic: a Scientific and 
Social Problem. By F.C. 8. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Se., 
Author of “ Riddles of the Sphinx,” “Humanism: Philosophi- 
cal Essays,” and “ Studies in Humanism.” S8vo. 10s. net. 


Free Will and Human Respon- 
sibility. A Philosophical Argument. By 
H. H. HORNE, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 























MACMILLAN & CO,, LTD., LONDON. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 





The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially for 


THE CLERGY 


AND THEIR RELATIVES 


which spends nothing either in Dividends to Share- 
holders or in Commissions to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: 


£4,662,049. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Office: 


2 & 3 The Sanctuary, 


Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





DINNEFORD’S 
‘MAGNESIA. 





NOTHING BUT THE BEST 


will please the discerning 
buyer. That IS why 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER 


is made. That is why it 

is sold in greater quantities 

than any other branded 

Note Paper. Look for the 

name HIERATICA on the 

box—that is your safe- 
guard. 


Of all Stationers at 1/- per Box. 
Sample FREE from 
HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


—— 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 


Paid-up Gone soneusnunsemnaneeaneeedl £1,500,000 
ee £1, 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, om 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





March number now ready, 6d. net, postageid. 


THE VINEYARD 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Devoted to the Literature of Peasant Life 


CONTENTS :— 

Editorial. Piety and Pantomime 

Under a Wiltshire Apple Tree. A Poem, By Anna 
Bunston de Bar: 

The Peasant’s dar. B oy G 

Very Early. A Poem. By bisa Pg 

The Come-Home Yankee. B. Chee Meltanas 

The Village Labourer and the Enclosures of the 
iSth Century. By Rev. A. H. Baverstock 

ps i By ——w ym 2 : 
hree Sisters © kept Poultry. A Story with 
amoral. By Greville McDonald, M.D, 


Ss ring. By J. T. . King: ws -Tarpe 
¥ By Katharine of 
The Castle Fair. By Rev. B. R. L. Gales 


Delphina of the Dolphins. 

The Play Angel. By Maude E, King, wi 
by Ludwig Richter 

Winter Fairies, By Annie Matheson. 


By M. A. Taylor 
a Picture 


London: A, C, FIFIELD, 13 Clifford's Inn, E,C, 
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A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





Writing upon cocoa ‘* THE LANCET” described 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCH WEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 

Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd, 
143 York Road, London, N. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
t Dinner Wine. The quality 
qual 10 14/6 8/8 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


of this wine will be found 
wine pay sold at much 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Supester DINNER Wine, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it t will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with rom the coustantly increas- 
ing of t 3s it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Deliwered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 














FINISSEZ VOS REPAS AVEC UN 


COINTREAYU rripte sec. 
LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 
4 tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels. 


R. ANDERSON & Co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881) 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.' kis 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Panufacturers, &c., on application, 











EXPERIMENTS IN 
PLAYWRITING., 


Siz Plays in Verse and Prose, with 
Prefatory Essay. % 


By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBR. 


Author of “By Command of the ” 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 392 pp., 5s, =. 


PREFATORY ESSAY. 


THE TIMES.—“ Mr. Lambe, who 
plays with a very able and in a ae 
- shows a sure sense for what does and what 
does not matter in drama, and his claims for postie 
drama as the best vehicle for the finest thous! 
and feeling of our own days—whether in — 
bp no dress or in foreign or ancient n 
ectly sound. He has wise wy = to say about 
the difference between lyrical and dramatic verve, 
and about the difference between historical cal drama 
and tragedy. And in his six plays he has carried 
out ee, thoroughly aims which were clearly 


concelyv 
(1) COVERED FIRE. 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“ Pure Tomance, 
very effectivel y, What an admirable 
for Irving would that of Domenic have been |"’ 
 Saeeee | 4 —‘* A highly dramatic and 
the rous suppression of 
me nat = 


(2) BEETHOVEN DEAF (written 1903) 

THE TIMES.—‘‘A play that would be certain 
of acceptance in a modern playhouse, and we all 
but despair of ong it there since it has been 
forestalled on the stage by a much , longer and 
much duller play on the same subject,” 


(3) THE HOUSE OF THE WINDS. 
THE TIMES. —“A very pretty little play of 


Japan; given a convince stage — 
be received with interest. wees 


(4) ROSSEAU’S DISCIPLE. 
WESTERN MAIL.—“ We know of no picture 
‘error 


in France. ‘ Rousseau’s Disciple’ should 
turn of the tide and a whet the public taste for more 
plays of this high description.”’ 


(5) AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


WESTHINSTER Ferav.. — ‘Ig based ona 
sympathetic study of George Washington, and 
i being a good acting play, should 


THE TIMES.— 

young lovers.” 
(6) KING RODERICK. 

THE TIMES.—‘‘‘ King Roderick’ we regard as 
the best play in the book ; it is certainly that ia 
which Mr. Lambe has vivified ancient legend with 
the most direct interest — the > men and women of 
to-day. Its p that concera 
the modern world, and it its characters are ancieat 
only in name and date.” 


— So thrilling a little story of twe 








on six plays are whole and 
nt art... .Work of such 


SCOTSMAN. — 
round as | rer 
scholarly ie te 
But the pieces sep ug hich 
But the a w any 
reader could 2 not but find interesti coy aympatieus 
tive.” 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED, 
1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 
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NOW READY FOR MARCH. its. net 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EpITeD BY THE 
Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 
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STANLEY A. COOK A., Cambridge. 
THE DLEPHANTINE PAPYRI AND THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 

AGNES SMITH LEWIS, LL.D. D.D. Li 
ACHIKAR AND THE ELEPHANTINE 


2 
The Rev. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A, 

THE GADDUCEAN CHRISTIANS OF DAM- 
ASCUS, 2, The Exordium of the Manifesto. 
The Rev. Prof. JOHN OMAN, D.D., Cambridge. 
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The Rev. Prof. DAWSON “WALKER, M.A. D.D. 
PRESENT DAY CRITICISM. 

The Rev. NEWTON H, MARSHALL, D.D. 
THE ATONEMENT IN See ie _ 

Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. LL 
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T. & T. Clark’s Books. 


A HISTORY OF CREEDS AND CON- 
FESSIONS OF FAITH IN CHRISTEN- 
DOM AND BEYOND. 


By Prof. Wu. A. CURTIS, D.Litt. 10s. 6d. net. 
“An admirable volume, written in the proper temper, and inspired by 
a lofty aim.” —Interpreter. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 


CELTS. 
By Canon J. A. MacCULLOCH, D.D. 10s. net. 
“The chapters on taboos and on the future life are excellent, On the whole 
the seader finds wide learning in combination with common sense, which 
grants us some clear glimpses through the Celtic mist.’’"—Dr. Anprew Lane. 


GREECE AND BABYLON: A Compara- 
tive Sketch of Mesopotamian, Ana- 
tolian, and Hellenic Religions. 
By LEWIS R. FARNELL, D.Litt., Author of “The Cults of 
Greece,” &c. 7s. 6d. 
“A most careful and luminous exposition of his subject. His book well 
deserves study throughout.” —Spectator. 


THE PHILOCALIA OF ORIGEN. 


A Selection of Choice Passages from his Works by St. Gregory 
and St. Basil. Translated from the text of Dr. Robinson by 
the Rev. GEORGE LEWIS, M.A. 7s. Gd. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF MAN. 
By Prof. H. WHEELER ROBINSON, M.A. 6s. net. 


“One of the finest contributions which has been made for long to Biblical 
and philosophical theology.” —Prof. James Denney, U.D. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF HIGHER 
BUDDHISM. 


A Translation of two of the most important classics of the 
Mahayana School of Buddhism—* The Awakening of Faith ” 
and “ The Essence of the Lotus Scripture ”—with full intro- 
ductions and notes by Dr. TIMOTHY RICHARD, 6s. net. 


THE BIBLE OF NATURE, 
By Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 
By Rev. R. D. SHAW, D.D. Third Edition, 8s. net. 


ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 
By Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. In three Volumes— 
1509-1575, 1575-1649, 1649-1702. 3s. net each. 


A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
By Prof. J. CLARK MURRAY, LL.D. 6s. net. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD and its 
Historical Development. 
By Prof. H. M. GWATKIN, D.D. Second Edition. 
12s. net. 


THESELF-REVELATION OFOUR LORD. 
By Rev. J. C. V. DURELL, B.D. 5s. net. 


MAP OF PALESTINE. Topographical, 

Physical, and Biblical. 
Compiled from the latest Surveys and Researches, and show- 
ing all identified Biblical Sites, together with the modern 
Place Names. With complete Index. By Principal G. A. 
SMITH, LL.D., and J. G@. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
Folded, in cloth case, 10s. 6d. Mounted on rollers, 15s, For 
tourists—In two sheets, in leather wallet, 15s. 





2 vols., 





Edited by Dr. JAMES HASTINGS. 
DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE COSPELS. 


*“*No more useful present could be made to a youri¢ 
clergyman than a copy of this admirable work.” 
—Guardian, 


Price per volume—lIn cloth, 21s. net, and in 
half-morocco, 26s. net. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


“No book more generally indispensable to the 
student or to the thoughtful man has been 
attempted in this generation. It is a library in 
itself, its writers are men of world-wide reputation, 
its general arrangement is admirable, and its 
possession must be a boon and a privilege.” 

—Liverpool Daily Post. 


Volume Four just published. Price in cloth, 28s. net, and in 
half-morocco, 34s. net, 


In two Volumes. 





T. & T. CLARK, 


London Agents: 


38 George St., Edinburgh. 
14 Paternoster Sq., London. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 


GREAT NEW SCHEME 








To bring Modern Knowledge 
to the People. 


THE 


PEOPLE’S 
BOOKS 


Cloth Cloth 
G* The Most Recent Knowledge 6* 
net net 


brought within the reach of All 


Entirely New Books by the Best 
Writers of the Day. 


A Genuine Library for the People 
in Plain Language. 





THE FIRST 12 VOLUMES, AS BELOW, 


ARE NOW READY. 
5. Botany: The Modern Study of 
Plants. 


By M. C. Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S. 


10. Heredity. 
By J. A. S. Watson, B.Sc. 


12. Organic Chemistry. 
By Prof. J. B. Cohen, B.Sc., F.R:S. 


13. The Principles of Electricity. 
By Norman R. Campbell, M.A. 


15. The Science of the Stars. 
By E. W. Maunder, F.R.A.S., of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


26. Henri Bergson: The Philosophy 
of Change. 
By H. Wildon Carr. 


32. Roman Catholicism. 
By H. B. Coxon. Preface, Mgr. R. H. 


Benson. 


Mary Queen of Scots. 
By Elizabeth O’Neill, M.A. 


47. Women’s Suffrage—A Short His- 
tory of a Great Movement. 
By M. G. Fawcett, LL.D. 


wo 
© 


51. Shakespeare. 
By Prof. C. H. Herford, Litt.D. 


53. Pure Gold — A Choice of Lyrics 


and Sonnets. 
By H. C. O'Neill. 


57. Dante. 
By A. G. Ferrers Howell. 


A further Twelve Volumes will be issued in 
April. Prospectus giving list of first Sixty 
Vols. may be obtained from any Bookseller, 





T.C. & E.C. JACK, 67 Long Acre, London, W.C., & Edinburgh, 
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THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


MARCH 1912. Price 2s. 6d: 





The March number of the “ Contemporary Review” contains the 
following articles :— 


THE POLITICAL PROSPECT By E. T. COOK. 
THE INTERNATIONAL OPIUM CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Sir WILLIAM COLLINS. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 
By F. W. HIRST. 


METHOD OF RESEARCH IN HISTORY 
By Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY. 


SYNDICALISM AND THE LABOUR UNREST 


By J. H. HARLEY. 
CELTIC NATURE POETRY 


By A. P. GRAVES. 
THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC 
By Aubrey F. G. BELL. 


THE SOCIAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT 
By A. G. GARDINER. 


BAHAISM: THE BIRTH OF A WORLD RELIGION 
By HARROLD JOHNSON. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PLANETOIDS 

By E. VINCENT HEWARD. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By E. J. DILLON, 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


REVIEW OF BOOKS 





Lonpon: 
THE “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Now Ready. 
THE OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOR 1912. 


Furnishing a trustworthy account of the condition of the Church of England 
aud of all bodies in communion with her throughout the world, Demy 8vo, 
paper boards, 3s. ; cloth boards, edges, 4s. 
LONDON DIOCESE BOOK FOR 1912. 
Containing a Portrait of the Bishop of London, a Diocesan History, Histori- 
cal Notes of St. Paul's Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, the Chapels Royal, Inns 
of Court, and the City of London; Lists of Ordinations, Confirmation Candi- 
dates, Diocesan and Parochial Readers; an Alphabetical List of the Parishes; 
the Parishes in the order of the Rural Deaneries ; a Directory of the Diocesan 
Clergy, Continental Chaplains and Members of the Diocesan Conference. 

Edited by the Rev. Prebendary GLENDINNING NASH, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, net is. 6d. 
London: 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C- 
Brighton, 129 North Street. 


MACMILLAN & (Co.’s LIST. 


The Political Economy of Art: 
Unto This Last—Sesame and Lilies—The 


Crown of Wild Olive. By JOHN RUSKIN. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. [Library of English Classics, 
e*. Other volumes of the Series can be had in uniform binding with this vol. 














The Mystery of Golf. By arnoip 
HAULTAIN. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Daity Marn.—* This most philosophic book on golf... . Mr. Haultain has 
achieved exceptional charm.’ 





Facts about Processes, Pigments, 
And Vehicles. By A. P. LAURIE, M.A., B.Sc., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy. Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 





Outlines of Liberal Judaism for 
the use of Parents and Teachers. By 
CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 2s. 6d. net. 


~~ MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 


Crown 8vo. 








Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE YUKON. 
By the Hon. STRATFORD TOLLEMACHE,. With Illustra. 
tions. 12s. 6d. net. 


Giascow Hrratp.—“ One of the most realistic descriptions of tha: i 
that has yet appeared. The accounts of camp life, sueapestinn, the ahem 
work of mining, of Indians, game, and scenery, make excellent reading; and 
the hard conditions of life in the open, as well as the strange cosmopolitanism 
of Dawson City, furnish forth many thrilling, some grisly, and not a few 
humorous anecdotes,” 


THE GIRLHOOD OF CLARA SCHUMANN. 
Clara Wieck and Her Time. By FLORENCE 
MAY, Author of “The Life of Johannes Brahms.” With 
Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 


SHEFFIELD Darty TELEGRAPH.—“ Miss May’s admirably organized volume 
covers the golden age of modern music. In this fascinating book we traverse 
the careers of many of the musical giants of the 19th century,” 


CURRENT POLITICAL PROBLEMS. 
With Pros and Cons. By Sir J. D. REES, K.C.LE,, 
Author of “The Real India,” etc. 5s. net. 


MONETARY ECONOMICS. 
By W. W. CARLILE, Author of “Economic Method and 
Economic Fallacies,” etc. lvol. 10s. 6d. net. 


Fryanciat Tiwes.—“ The book covers a wide range of economics, and forms 
a valuable and up-to-date addition to the many excellent works that have 
already appeared on this science.” 


CATHOLICISM AND THE MODERN MIND: 
A Contribution to Religious Unity and Pro- 
gress. With 2 Prefatory Letter to Pope Pius X. By 
MALCOLM QUIN, Author of “Notes on a Progressive 
Catholicism,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE “SEVEN AGAINST THEBES” OF 
AESCHYLUS. Rendered into English Verse 
by EDWIN BEVAN. 2s. net. 


MODERN THEORIES OF DIET: and 
Their Bearing upon Practical Dietetics. ky 
ALEXANDER BRYCE, M.D., D.P.H., Author of “The 
Laws of Life and Health,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


An amusing new book by the author of *“‘Ruthless Rhymes for 
Heartless Homes.” 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 
By HARRY GRAHAM. Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. 6s. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


ACROSS THE BRIDGES. 
A Studyjof Social Life in South London. By 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 48 Maddox Street, W. 


:NTH CENTURY 














NINETEENTH 


AND AFTER. 
MARCH. 


Hope a Nation To Ransom. By Harold Cox. 

EnGianp’s Economic Postrion AND HER FINANCIAL RELATIONS witH Scor- 
LAND AND IreELaAND. By Edgar Crammond. 

Tur Navat Case For Ratiryine THE DeciaRaTION OF Lonpox, By Admiral 
Sir Reginald Custance, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 

CaRpINAL NEWMAN AND THE CaTuo.ic Larry. By W.S. Lilly. 

La Citra Ererna: A REMINISCENCE OF THE 'SEVENTIES. By Lady Paget, 

A ‘Litter’ Enetann? By L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P. 

Tue PortveuEse Cononies. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B, 

INHERITANCE OF AcquirED CHaracterRs. By Prince Kropotkin. 

Tur Furure or THe Oxrorp Movement. By the Rev. E. G. Selwyn (Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 

*Uaiiess,’ ‘Beautr,’ anp Mr. Frepertc Hagrison. By D. 8. MacColl. 

Wantep: A Ministry or Fine Arts. By Gertrude Kingston. 

Our Pustic ScHoots aNp THEIR InFLUENCES. By Sir Godfrey Lagden, 
K.C.M.G. 

Tue Passinc oF THE CHAPERON. By the Hon. Mrs. Wilson. 

Enetisu Rapicats anv Foreten Pouitics. By D. C, Lathbury. 

Woman SUFFRAGE AND THE LiperaL Party, By Charles E. Mallet. 
Financial Secretary to the War Office). 


London: Srortiswoopg & Co, Lrp., 5 New-street Square. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MARCH 1912. 

Gop’s Funerat. By Tuomas Harpy, O.M. 
Recent Deve.orments or Epvucation Poutcr, By the Rt. Hon. F. E, 

Surru, M.P. 
Tue Most Curistian Powers. 
Tur Great STATE AND THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
Russian ASCENDANCY IN EvROPE AND ASIA. ; 
ANGLO-GERMAN DIFFERENCES AND Sir Epwarp Grey, 
AMERICAN ProsLemMs, By An Amenican EXILE, 
Sappno anp Aspasta. By W. L. Courtney. 
Tur Prosrects oF Tuk GOvERNMENT, By A, G. GARDINER, 
Lorp Kircuener In Eorpt. 
Tae PurLosoruy or CLotaes. By T. C. Carticor. 
Tue Net Resvut or tue Krne’s Inpian Tour. B 
Tur Russian ConsuL-GENERAL AND THE Russian 
Tur Misumr Mission. By Anous HamI.ton, x 
And the opening chapters of E, Temrie Tuurston’s New Novet, Tas 


ANTAGONISTS. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


THE 





> 


(Tate 





By Sipyer Low. 

By Tae Countess oF WARWICK. 
By Captain Batting, 

By J. Evuis BaRKER. 


Sarst Nimat Suneu. 
Ews. By 5S, GELBERG. 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, etc. 
Specimens sent free. 


Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous valae. 
Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, Ws, 
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George Routledge & Sons’ New Books. 
ASPECTS OF HOME RULE. 


Selected from the Speeches of the Right Hon, 
A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


Crown 8Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The volume contains a selection from Mr. Balfour’s speeches delivered during the 
Home Rule Crisis of 1893, together with his address to the Nonconformist Unionist 
Association in November last. The book should prove invaluable at the present moment. 


THE CHINA YEAR BOOK: 1912. By H. T. MONTA- 
GUE BELL, formerly Editor of the North China Daily News, and H. G. W. 
WOODHEAD, Editor of the Peking and Tientsin Times. 8vo. 10s. net. 

The first issue of an important annual publication based partly on information supplied by the 


Chinese Government. 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO “ MULHALL.” 


THE NEW DICTIONARY OF STATISTICS: 
A Complement to the Fourth Edition of Muthall’s “ Dictionary 
of Statistics.” By AUGUSTUS D. WEBB, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.8.8, Half- 
bound extra, gilt, xii. + 682 pages. Super royal 8vo. 21s. net, 


“The range of subjects is ane enormous. .. . Altogether, Mr. Webb has produced an imvaluable 
and most welcome book, one we have waited for.”"—Standard, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF EUROPE: MODERN. 


By CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, burnett-Fietcher Professor of History at the 
University of Aberdeen. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
A companion volume to, and a continuation of, the work on the Medieval period by 
the same Author and Publishers, now in use in many schools and colleges. The history 
is brought down to the close of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By HERBERT CESCINSKY. 3 Vols. large 4to, half morocco, gilt, 
each 31s. 6d. net. Each volume contains nearly 400 pages, and is abundantly 
illustrated. Vols. I. and II., ready ; Vol. III., ready shortly. 


“ There has probably never been a more direct and simple guide to it than the admirable volumes of 
which that now under notice is the second. Informative, illustrative, and easily followed,”’—-Athenzum, 


THE NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING. 


By F. P. D. RADCLIFFE, and enlarged by W. C. A. BLEW. Fifth Edition. Edited 
by CUTHBERT BRADLEY. With two colour plates from original paintings by 
Cuthbert Bradley; 10 steel engravings coloured by hand, and 37 woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Super royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 21s. net. 


“A eapital edition of a hunting classic. Mr. Bradley’s notes are admirably terse and pointed.” 
—Country Life. 


























“It is hauntingly interesting.” —Baily’s Magazine. 
‘4 9 





THE DICKENS CENTENARY. 


SCENES FROM DICKENS FOR RECITATION 


AND AMATEUR ACTING. Arranged by GUY PERTWEE and Edited by 
ERNEST PERTWEE. With a series of 48 full-page character drawings, showing 
ideal get-up and costume, by EDWARD HANDLEY READ, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“Both adapter and editor have done their work well. Additional interest is given to the book by 
the 48 costume plates drawn by Handley Read.’’"—The Dickensian. 


THE DICKENS DICTIONARY, in which the various 
characters and scenes are alphabetically arranged and described. A Synopsis of 
the author’s various works is also included. Medium 8vo, large type, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
Uniform with above—Thomas Hardy; Kipling; Thackeray; Waverley Novels of 
Sir Walter Scott. 


“Not much hononr is generally gained by doing such work as is represented in these dictionaries. 
When, however, it is done with the thoroughness and completeness shown by the compilers in this 
ease, the work ought to be warmly acknowledged. It is a Libor which will save much labour to 
ethers.” — Scotsman, 


THE GUILD OF GARDEN LOVERS. By con. 
STANCE O’BRIEN. With coloured frontispiece and 16 full-page MIlustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, [ Shortly. 
One of the most charming garden books of recent times, with a pleasant accompani- 
ment of human interest, addressed to all who find supreme delight in their gardens, 


A NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


EBB AND FLOW. By MRS. IRWIN SMART. 8vo. 6s. 


“A real and touching story.”—The Times, “ Written with power and discernment.”—Scotsman, “A 
good Scottish novel.’’—Daily Mail. 


TALKS ABOUT OURSELVES: Simple Teach- 


ings in Hygiene and Physiology. By KATHLEEN FALMOUTH. 
W ith a Frontispiece by T. C. GOTCH, and many [lustrations. Cloth extra, gilt, 
xvi. + 350 pages. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 

“A happy blend of thoroughness and simplicity. . . . Her methods of presenting physiological facts are 
quite original, while they are devised in the proper way to arrest the reader's attention. . . . There is no 
doubt that children who have been brought up to regard life from the standpoint indicated in these pages 
will be extre mely likely to make good citizens, and happy and healthy individuals.’’— Lancet. 








CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, Ltd., Broadway House, Carter Lano, E.C. 











Kegan Paul & Co.’s List. 
JACOBEAN EMBROIDERY: 
ITS FORMS AND FILLINGS. 
By the LADY ADA FITZWILLIAM 
and Mrs. MORRIS HANDS. Fully 
Illustrated with reproductions of the 
choicest examples now in the hands of 


private owners. 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 
[In a few days. 


HOW TO SEE ITALY BY 
RAIL. By DOUG LAS SLADEN. With 
160 Illustrations. Pocket Kdition, small 
cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. Library 
Edition, 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 

Undoubtedly the most important book 
of travel in Italy since Hare’s “ Walks 
in Rome.” 

“ Mr. Sladen has produced something more than 

a guide book. It would be possible to see Italy 

very well under Mr, Sladen’s supervision, for he is 
ually informative on matters of Art as well as 

with regard to trains and hotels. Perhaps not the 
least testimony to the merit of the book, however, 
is that with its aid it is really possible to see much 
of Italy very comfortably from an armchair.”’— 
Scotsman. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM. Translated by EDWARD 
FITZGERALD, Illustrated with 38 
Collotype Reproductions from Photo- 
graphs by MABEL EARDLEY WIL- 
MOT, and with Decorative Cover Design, 
Title-page, Initials, and Tailpieces by W. 
G. JOHNSON, Cr. 4to. %s. 6d. net. 

Those who have seen Lady Eardley 
Wilmot’s beautiful photegraphic illus- 
trations to “ The Light of Asia” will re- 
joice to find her applying her delicate 
and sympathetic art in similar fashion 
to Fitzgerald’s great translation. Tho 
photographs faithfully interpret the 
spirit of the famous quatrains. 


DUBLIN CASTLE AND 
THE IRISH PEOPLE. By R. 
BARRY O’BRIEN, Author of “ The Life 
of Charles Stewart Parnell.” Second 
edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[In a few days. 
A new, revised and cheaper edition of Mr. 
O’Brien’s very valuable book, which gives an 
account of the growth and work of English Govern- 
ment Institutions in Ireland, and shows how far the 
” ” are dependent, or independent, of the 
central authority represented by Dublin Castle. 


A HISTORY OF INLAND 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNI- 
CATICN IN ENGLAND. By 
EDWIN A. PRATT. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This well-known writer tells the story 
of road, water, and railway transport of 
all kinds in this country from the earliest 
period to the latest modern growth of 
electric traction, showing at the same timo 
the effects of the industrial revolution 
upon the general economic and social 
conditions of the country. The work 
cannot but prove instructive to readers 
interested in the subject. 


A MANUAL OF BUDD- 
HISM. By DUDLEY WRIGHT, 
Author of “ Was Jesus an Essene?” etc. 
With Introduction by Prefessor Edmund 
Mills, D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S. Cr. S8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 
“A pocket book for earnest men,”’ is the de- 

scription applied to the present work by Professor 

Mills, Chairman of the Council of the Buddhist 

Society of England and Wales. 

COUCH FIRES AND PRIiM- 
ROSE WAYS. By H. B. MARRIOTT 
WATSON. A volume of Essays. Large 
cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ Whatever the subject this writer always has 
something of his own to say about it, something 
expressive of the aspirations of the intellectual 
culture of these times; and says it well.’’—Scotsman, 

“ He is, in fact, a serious thinker as well as an 
artist in romance and letters, and the combination 
is rare and delightful.""—The Athenzum, 
SPORTSMEN anv OTHERS. 

By Rk. C. LEHMANN, With 14 Pen- 

and-Ink Illustrations by J. L.C. BOOTH, 

Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

A warm welcome is assured for these 
interesting memoirs and character 
sketches, reprinted from Punch, and 
now illustrated by Mr. Booth. 


KECAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd, 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, B.C, 
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NOW READY MARCH, 1912 ONE SHILLING 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. 

The Finance of the Proposed Welsh Disestablishment Bill. By 
Colonel Srr ArtHur Grurriru-Boscawen, M.P., L.C.C. 

Home Rule: Its Financial Aspects. By ArrHur WARREN 
Samugzs, K.C., LL.D., Permanent Counsel and Crown Pro- 
secutor (G.P.O.), Ireland. 

Barring out the Stock Thieves. By I. F. Mancosson, Financial 
Editor, Saturday Evening Post. 

Insurance Companies and Investment Methods. 

This number contains a special Coal Strike Supplement 
of importance to shareholders in industrial companies. 
SPECIAL OFFER. A copy of the Investor’s Four Shilling 
Year Book for 1912 will be included in all subscriptions to the 

Review for 12 months. Inclusive cost, 10s. per annum. 





Publisher, 2 Waterleo Place, Pall Mall, S.W., and all Booksellers. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


entreats aid in giving RELIEF BY WORK to respectable 
UNEMPLOYED with families and homeless starving 
men from the streets. 


HUNDREDS IMPLORING HELP. 


FUNDS, Old Clothes, and Firewood Orders (8s. 6d. per 100) 
urgently needed. 


COAL IS AT FAMINE PRICE. We earnestly ask help 

towards enabling respectable but very poor people to buy COAL 

which they are unable to afford at present prices. Already there is 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING due to this cause. 


Cheques crossed ‘“‘ Barclays’ a/e Church Army,” payable to Preben- 
dary Carlile, Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Marble Arch, W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical cendition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 








2 8. 4; | 2e«4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members oo =e oes WO 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents a © @ ¢| “ae with Literature 
embers 110 and Journal . 


ose oe 20 om ~~ ©5 6 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Coione! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OOKS.—Peter Pan, Ist edition, 42s.; Sloane’s Life Napoleon, 

4 vols., £2 10s.; Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s. 6d.; Goethe’s 

‘aust, large paper, illus. by Pogany, 42s., for 21s. ; Davenport's English Heraldic 
Book Stamps, 10s, 6d. ; Arthur's Story of Household Cavalry, 2 vols., 30s. ; 
Letters of Taine, 3 vols., 10s. 6d.; Hanotaux’s Contemporary France, 4 vols., 
25s.; General Dyott’s Diary, 1781-1845, 2 vols., 10s. 6d.; Dawkins’s Cave Hunting 
and Early Man in Britain, 2 vols., £4103. If you can’t spare the cash, send me 
your old books and I'll exchange with you; send also for Catalogue. I have 
always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St.. BIRMINGHAM, 








OOKS WANTED.—Kipling’s Works, 26 Volumes; 

Stevenson’s Works; Charles’ Book of Enoch; Browning’s Works, 

17 Volumes; Burton’s Arabian Nights; Lever, Dickens, Thackeray, &c., 

monthly paper numbers. Handley Cross, Romford’s Hounds, &. Sets of 

Standard Authors, Sporting Books, &. Highest Prices given, HECTOR’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsips Pace (when available), Fourrexrn Guivgas, 











TR. ccnccansnanmiesdnenineieenentans £12 12 + 0| NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)24 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Columa ............ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0 r Narrow Column ,.... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £28 8 0 
ComPaNIEs, 
Outside Page cissoovesrereeeeesers £16 16 0| Inside Page .......cscsceeee smn fl4 14 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


1 Weturnarow Srreet, Straxp, Loxpow. 


OOKS AT REDUCED PRICES.—Glaisher’s March 

List of Selected Remainders now ready, Gratis and Post Free.—WM. 

LAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, Loudon; and at 14 George 
Street, Croydon, 








A WORD OF WARNING 
TO MEN AND WOMEN 
OF THE WORLD. . . 


GUY THORNE’S 
New Strong Story, 


THE DRUNKARD 6s. 


By the Author of *‘ When it was Dark,” 


* The book is undeniably brilliant ; it is possible; and it is very bitter and 
sad, All through its pages there runs a strong current of everyday life with 
plenty of human interest. At the same time the terrible undercurrent of the 
sinister forces of alcohol flow strong, and one cannot get away from the 
uneasy conviction that many a seemingly brilliant and successful life is being 
surely and slowly sapped of its energy and power in this way. ‘The Drunkard’ 
is essentially a book that one must finish when once begun,” —The Varsity, 


The World says:—‘* We quickly found ‘The Drunkard’ to be a novel quite 
out of the common run, From the first chapter it caught hold and did not let 
go until the bitter end. There is not a dull page in the book. . . . We find it 
clever, effective, important, and possessing much literary charm.” 


THE DRUNKARD. 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. 








A Thrilling Story by the Author of “ Patcola.” 


AND THE STARS FOUGHT 


“She has Aovioped that kind of love story which fascinates and never 
wearies."’— Western Mail, 





MICHAEL KAYE’S New Romance, 


THE HONOUR OF BAYARD 


By the Author of “Tho Cardinal’s Past,” etc. 





WILLIAM CAINE’S Humorous Story, 6s. 


OLD ENOUGH TO KNOW BETTER 


By the Author of “Boom.” 





RATHMELL WILSON’S New Novel, 


By the Author of “Re-birth,” ete. 





A COMEDY GF HONOUR 


By tho Author of “The Romantic Road.” 





HARRIS BURLAND'S New Novel, 6s. 


LORD OF IRONGRAY 


By the Author of “The Financier,” etc. 





The Story of the Successful Musical Play at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. 


THE MOUSME 


By MICHAEL KAYE. 3s. 6d. 


A Cheap Edition of THE MOUSME is also issued at 
One Shilling Net. 


A New Work by the Author of “Seen and Unseen.” 


THE COPING STONE 


By E. KATHARINE BATES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. $s. 6d. 


Send card for list of Greenrna’s Porunar Cxiassicat Music 
(Dept. T), 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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From BLACKIE & SON’S LIST 


*,* Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., will be pleased to send 
gratis and post free a copy of their complete Catalogue 
containing particulars of books in all branches of literature, 


A NEW SHAKESPEAREAN DICTIONARY. 
A complete explanatory glossary to the plays and poems, with definitions and 
illustrative quotations, by RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A., LL.B. 9s. net. 


“ In looking through Mr. Cunliffe’s book > have met much that shows how careful and thorough 
his survey has been. Mr. Cunliffe’s book should give pleasure to all Shakespeareans.”"—Athenzwm. 

“ We have pleasure in advising our readers to add this Dictionary to their Shakespearean books of 
reference.” — Saturday Review. 

«“ ifr. Cunliffe has made a fresh and systematic examination of the Shakespeare canon, with a view 
to present and define concisely the constituents of that language in so far as they have passed from our 
modern speech. Students who wish to read Shakespeare with understanding should have this scholarly 
and handy lexicon at their elbow.” —Educational Times, 

“ A thorough piece of work.”—Journal of Education. 

“Mr, Cunliffe’s discretion, judgment, and scholarship emerge scathless and his volume, which shows 
sll the marks of scrupulous care and enthusiastic devotion, should be in the hands of all Shakespeare 
experts.””—Literary World, 

“Should be a distinct and permanent coutrib ution to Shakespearean text books.’’—Outlook, 





THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Master of the Modern Side in 
Harrow School, and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. 


With maps, time-charts, and full index, 6s. In two parts, 3s. Gd. each. 
Part J, to 1603. Part I, since 1603. 








INDUSTRIAL 





——_—_—_ 


LANDMARKS OF ENGLIS 
HISTORY. 
By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., New Edition, 5s. 


“This book is a God-send. We have rarely come across a book which so well supplies a definite want, 
All students of history should at once procure it.’"—Cambridge Review, 





GEOGRAPHY — STRUCTURAL, 
COMPARATIVE. 


By J. W. GREGORY, D.Se., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in Glasgow University. 
With a series of specially constructed coloured maps, and sketch maps, plans, and 
illustrations in black-and-white, 6s. net. 


“We have seen no better book on structural geography.” —Westminster Gazette, 


PHYSICAL, 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


By T. G. TUCKER, Lit.D. (Camb.), Hon. Lit.D. (Dublin). Professor of Classical 
Philology in the University of Melbourne, 10s, Gd, net. 
“This, the best and in some respects the only book on the subject, . . . fills the gap that has existed 
ever since the study began to be taken seriously in England.” —Cambridge Review, 
“A very comprehensive treatise, amply sufficient for its elementary and general purposes, competent 
im point of knowledge, concise and lucid in presentation, and plain in style. It would be welcome to 
the general reader with literary interests as well as to professed students,’’—Educational Times, 


THE STORY OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 
From the call of Abraham to the death of Nehemiah, by the Rev. H. J. CHAYTOR 
M.A., Head Master of Plymouth College. 

Richly Mlustrated with plates and other illustrations, from Babylonian, Assyrian, and 
Egyptian sources, plans, and coloured maps, 5S. 


In two Parts. Price 3s. each. Part I, from the call of Abraham to Solomon. Part IT 
from the Disruption to the death of Nehemiah, 


“ This volume is full of valuable matter.’’—Spectaior, 








THE EMPIRES OF THE OLD WORLD 
TO THE FALL OF ROME. 
By M. BRAMSTON, S.Th. 
Fully illustrated from photographs and drawings of archeological subjects, 3s. 6d. 


“ Accomplished with amazing success.’’—Scotsman. 





ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
ALTERNATING CURRENT DY- 
NAMO DESICN. 


By A. G. ELLIS, A.C.G.I., A.M.LE.E, 
A.Am.LE.E, Illustrated. 12s. net. 


“We have carefully read the book and recom- 
mend it to our readersas a most reliable, up-to-date 
and satisfactory treatise.”’—Electricity. 

“Designers and studeuts will find in this text- 
book a practical treatise, complete with tables and 
other data, which will enable them to develop 
efficient designs of both large and small dimen 
sions.”’—Practical Engineer, 





HEAT AND THE PRINCIPLES 
OF THERMODYNAMICS. 


By CHARLES H. DRAPER, B.A., 
D.Se. New Edition, remodelled and 
enlarged, 5s. net. 


Dr. Draper’s Heat and the Principies of 

amics, so well and favourably 

known, has been entirely remodelled in 

this edition, and the whole book has been 

brought up to date in the light of recent 

scientific developments and of present-day 
laboratory practice. 





FUEL AND REFRACTORY 
MATERIALS. 


By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.I.C., 
F.C.8S., Emeritus Professor of Metal- 
lurgy inthe Technical College, Glasgow. 
New and Enlarged Edition, 5s. net. 

** As a guide to all that pertains to the utilization 
of fuel and to the best known methods of testing 
the value of the different materials, this work may 
be safely recommended. The author hasthe faculty 
of imparting knowledge in clear and forcible terms, 
= the di are intelligible and well drawn.” 
—Times. 


THE MINOR EDUCATIONAL 
WRITINGS OF JEAN-JACQUES 
ROUSSEAU. 


Selected and Translated by WILLIAM 
BOYD, D.Phil., M.A., B.Se., Lecturer 
on Education in Glasgow University. 
1s, 6d. net. 
“The selection is judicious and the translation 
is excellent. We frecly recommend this neat 
volume.’’— Educational Times, 





JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERBART. 
A Study. 


By A. M. WILLIAMS, M.A., Principal 
of the Glasgow Provincial Training 
College. 1s. net. 

“A short summary of Herbart’s philosophy and 
its relation to his views on the theory and practice 
of education. As a summary of his psychology, 
metaphysics, and pedagogy this little volume 
serves its purpose irably.”"—Athengum. 


STEAMSHIP NAVIGATION. 
By H. T. ARNOLD, Upper Nautical 
School, Royal Hospital School, Green- 
wich. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 

This Handbook of Navigation will be 
found suitable for navigation classes in 
schools, colleges, and training ships, and 
for helping the man who has to study by 
himself. 














London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey; 


And at GLASGOW and BOMBAY, 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 





THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 


By HENRY PAGE CROFT, M.P. With a Preface by the 
Rt. Hon. Joszpn CuHampertarn, M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


This brief Imperial work is the outcome of a great deal of consultation 
between the author, whe is Chairman of the rial Mission, and the large 
numb r of distinguish of the ominions with whom he has 
been brought in tact. The subjects dealt with are Trade, Defence, Con- 
sultation, Communication, and Emigration, as far as these questions affect the 
Empire as a whole, This work should be useful for students of Imperial 


policy. 
[Ready neat Tuesday. 


THE DECLINE AND DISSOLU- 
TION of the MOGHUL EMPIRE. 


By SIDNEY J. OWEN. With a Map. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
t interest in one of 


by the operation 
e Moghul Empire: 











These Lectures were intended to stimulate an intelli 
the most remarkable vicissitudes of Oriental 
of the various agencies which wrought the ruin o: 


CAMPAIGNS ON THE 
N.W. FRONTIER. 


By Captain H. L. NEVILL, R.F.A., D.S.0. With an Intro- 
duction by Field-Marshal the Earn Roxsgrrs, V.C., K.G. 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

This is the first tenet to write a continuous and co-ordinate account of the 


various campaigns, small and great, which have proved necessary to the pro- 
tection and maintenance of the Indian frontier. The v~ yy not only of 
and 





|Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s List 





George the Third & Charles Fox 


The Concluding Part of ‘‘The American Revolution.” 
By the Right Hon. 


Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 0.™. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. I., with Map. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
me [ Postage 5d. 
Sir George Trevelyan’s latest volume has all the merits of the 
four that preceded it. It is vivid, vastly entertaining, eloquent 
with a touch of 18th-century dignity, occasionally garrulous, full 
of enthusiasm for liberty, and yet essentially personal.” 

—DAILY NEWS, 
*“*Those who have the framework in their heads will find his 
narrative extraordinarily rich and full in all that makes for the 

understanding of politics and policy.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


The Life of Cardinal Newman 
By WILFRID WARD. 
With numerous IDlustrations. 2 volumes. 8vo. 36s. net. 


[ Postage 74, 
**A masterpiece of modern biography.”—OBSERVER. 


Letters and Recollections of 


Mazzini. 


By Mrs. HAMILTON KING, 
Author of “The Disciples.” 
With Foreword by G.M. TREVELYAN. 8vo. 5s. net. [Postage 4d. 











great value to military and political students, but is 
interest likely to attract the general reader. 


EARLY NORMAN CASTLES IN 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 


By Mrs. E. ARMITAGE. With Drawings by DUNCAN H. 
MONTGOMERIE. 15s. net. 

This book throws light on the construction of the castles built by the 

Normans in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland during the eleventh and 


twelfth centuries, It contains lists of the castles and plans and provides 
authoritative information of first-rate interest to historians and antiquarians, 


JOHN STUART. 
By ROBERT VANSITTART, Author of “The Gates.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
John Stuart, who claimed to be a natural son of Charles II., was a person 
quite unknown to fame; but, in spite of his nee he mingled in most 


of the exciting events of his time, and the story of his life combines the 
interest of history with the lightness of a novel. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NEW NOVEL. 
THE FOREST ON THE HILL. 6s. 


A powerful and beautiful story of Dartmoor, in which, though passions rage 
and bring their tragic burden, there is rich humanity and kindliness and 
humour, 


THE SHADOW OF NEEME. 
By LADY BANCROFT. 6s. 


Lady Bancroft, whose work as a dramatic artist is still a fragrant memory 
to playgoers, in her novel, ‘‘ The Shadow of Neeme,” tells a sweet story of 
love and the pursuit of an ideal. Her hero, Lord Hetherington, purchases the 
old Hall at Neeme, in Kent, and discovers there the portrait of a girl whose 
gentle spirit haunts the old house until a spell is removed, The story closes 
with the clash of wedding bells, 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 





Messrs. 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 











The Periplus of the Erythreean 
Sea. 


Travel and Trade in the Indian Ocean by a Merchant 
of the First Century. 


Translated from the Greek and annotated by WILFRED H. 
SCHOFF, A.M., Secretary of the Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia. With numerous Illustrations and a Map in Colours, showing 
the entire known world at the date of this work, political divisions, 
national boundaries, leading commercial centres, and trade-routes. 
Crown Ato. 78. 6d. net. [Postage 6 ba. 





Special Books for Lenten Reading. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON specially commends the following 
Book for use in Lent :— 


Spiritual Progress: A Word of Good Cheer. 

By the Rev. ARTHUR ROBINSON, D.D, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Postage 44, 

THE THIRD IMPRESSION IS NOW READY. 


DEAN INGE’S LECTURES. SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Church and the Age. By the Very Rev. 


WILLIAM RALPH INGE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. Feap. 8vo. 2, 
net. Postage 24, 


**This little book should be widely read, for it handles some much- 
discussed questions with refreshing candour, clearness of thought, 
and sanity of judgment.”—THE TIMES. 


Stedfastly Purposed: Notes of a Retreat for Church- 
women, By the Rev. JOHN WAKEFORD, B.D., Prebendary of Clifton 
in Lincoln Minster. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Postage 24, 


Our Bounden Duty: Sermons and Addresses. By the 
Rev. C. H. ROBINSON, D.D., Hon. Canon of Ripon, and Editorial 
Secretary of the S.P.G. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. [Postage 41 

The —* of the Sermons deal with subjects which are connected with the 
season of 


Love’s Ascent. Considerations of Some Degrees of 
Spiritual Attainment. By the Rev. JESSE BRETT, L.Th., Chaplain of 
All Saints’ Hospital, Eastbourne. With Frontispiece in Colour. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. [Postage 44, 


Ideals of Holiness: an Aid to Preparation for Holy 
Communion, By the Rev. F. W. DRAKE, M.A., St. John’s Church, 
Wilton Road, S.W. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. [Postage 24. 

**We can imagine no better exercise in devotion for the coming 

Lent than the endeavour to realize and appropriate the method 

which Mr. Drake sets before us in this small but most timely and 

welcome book.”—CHURCH TIMES. 


The Sorrow of the World. With an Introductory 
Essay concerning Accidie. (Reprinted from ‘‘ The Spirit of Discipline,” 
with a new Preface.) By FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., late Bishop of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers, ls. net. Cloth, 2s. net. [ Postage 2d, each. 


The Sacrament of Repentance: a Devotional and 
Practical Commentary on the Fifty-first Psalm. By the Ven. JAMES 
H. F. PEILE, M.A., Archdeacon of Warwick, Author of “The Reproach 
of the Gospel.” Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Postage 2d. 








A New List of Lenten Books sent post free on application. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row. London, E.C. 
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SEVEN GREAT NOVELS 








THE STORY OFA PLOUGHBOY 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By JAMES BRYCE 


“A VIVID AND IRRESISTIBLE INSIGHT INTO A MODE OF LIFE VERY SELDOM TREATED IN 
MODERN FICTION. THE WHOLE STORY HAS THE IMPRESS OF ACTUALITY UPON EVERY 
CHAPTER.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


THE SHADOW OF POWER 


By PAUL BERTRAM 


“ENTRANCING . . . WITH ITS PASSAGE OF FINE PASSION AND OF GRIM TERROR. 
IF THIS BOOK IS CROWDED OUT IT WILL BE TIME TO INTRODUCE LEGISLATION 
TO STOP THE ONSET OF TRUMPERY FICTION.”—DAILY MAIL, 


THE INDIAN LILY 


By HERMANN SUDERMANN 


“SUDERMANN CAN OF COURSE JUSTIFY HIMSELF AS AN ARTIST WHOSE MASTERY SETS HIM 
FREE TO HANDLE WHAT HE PLEASES.”—ATHENZUM. 


POMANDER WALK 


By LOUIS N. PARKER 


“MR. PARKER HAS TURNED A DELIGHTFUL COMEDY INTO A STILL MORE DELIGHTFUL 
STORY ...IN EVERY WAY A CHARMING, HAPPY, BALM-BREATHING ROMANCE OF THE 


GOOD OLD FASHION, BEAUTIFULLY TOLD AND IRRESISTIBLY SENTIMENTAL.” 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


BEGGARS AND SORNERS 


By ALLAN McAULAY 


HECTOR GRAEME 


By EVELYN BRENTWOOD 


“THERE ARE MANY STRIKING SCENES. ... THE BOOK HAS BOTH POWER AND PICTURESQUE- 
NESS, AND EVEN BRILLIANCE TO DISTINGUISH IT."—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


WINGS OF DESIRE 


By M. P. WILLCOCKS 
AUTHOR OF “THE WINGLESS VICTORY,” “THE WAY UP,” ETC. 
Ready Immediately. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD LONDON & NEW YORK 
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CAMBRIDGE UNI 


An English-Greek Lexicon 
By G. M. EDWARDS, M.A, Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 
A light, handy volume which contains besides the lexicon 
an introduction with a series of notes on Prose and Verse 
, The Greek of Herodotus, The dialect of Tragedy, 
portance of Aristophanes for Greek = oe 










Feap 4to ucydides, The Attic Orators, Plate, Xenophon a 
Te ete Tn Gracts cqeiacianin Who’ dincntan theak 
’ e é ’ 
it b i In the lexicon 





ilustrated t ntity. 
itself a distinction is made between words suitable for 


Prose and those suitable for Verse, 


Christian Epigraphy 
An Elementary Treatise. ith a collection of Ancient 
Christian inscriptions mainly of Roman origin. By ORAZIO 
MARUCCHI, Professor of Christian Archaeology in the Royal 
University of Rome. Translated by J. ARMINE WILLIS. 

“Dr. Marucchi’s Manual of Christian ye is the 
work of one of the great Dr. Rossi's most distinguished 
disciples. It is primarily concerned witi the inscriptions 



















Pott 8vo of Rome, though important its from u 
7s 6d net find a place in it. Under such guidance it becomes possible 
to veukise the importance, the interest, and the beauty of 






these early documents.” —Bztract from the prefatory note by 
Dr. M, B. James 


The Semclency and Defects of 
re) 


the English mmunion Office 
By A. G. WALPOLE SAYER, B.D., Vicar of Henlow and 
former Exhibitioner of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

“The intention of this little book is to inquire how far 
our present C ion Office is insuffici phy my as 
cation there is for interpolating in it parts of the Roman 
rite, and whether it contains defects which should be, and 
might easily be, removed. ... Mr. Sayer has done his 
work carefully and judicially, and states his conclusions 
with fairness.””—Ozford Magazine 


The Early English Dissenters in 
the Light of Recent Research 
(1550-1641) 


By CHAMPLIN BURRAGE, Hon. M.A. (Brown University), 
B.Litt. (Oxon). In two volumes. With 10 plates. Vol. L— 
History and Criticism. Vol. II.—TIllustrative Documents. 
**A complete and systematic inquiry into the develo, 
ment, tendencies, status, and influence of early Engli: 













Crown 8vo 
3s net 















Dissent, Recourse to documents hitherto omg 4 
Demy 8vo inaccessible renders the facts brought to light in these 
20s net volumes more of tke nature of discoveries than of a fabric 






whose threads had previously been disconnected and 
unwoven, The author’s achievement is likely, not only 
to stimulate research, but also to revise prevalent impres- 
sions.” —A um 


The English Provincial Printers, 
Stationers, and Bookbinders 
to 1557 

With 4 plates. 


By E. GORDON DUFF, M.A. Oxon. 

** An excellent little book, written with an authority and 
a knowledge of early English printed books which no one 
else of the p t day p . «+ Those who know 
Mr. Duff's work will require no commendation on our part 
to send them to his pages, and by this time the number 
must include every one interested in the history of English 
book production,”"—Athenaewm 


The Trade of the East India 
Company from 1709 to 1813 


By F. P. ROBINSON, B.A., late Scholar of Pembroke 
College. The Le Bas Prize Essay, 1911. 


“A work of great erudition, concentrated into the 
shortest compass, which shows that while the old British 
companies made their own as regards dividends, they had 
a sufficient respect for the rights of the natives, and, to 
= it more plainly, for the rights of man, not to make 

ndia a place of Euro exploitation. . .. The quarrels 
with the Dutch and French companies are set forth, and 
the triumph of England is described,”"—Scotsman 


The Cambridge Manuals 
Under the general editorship of P. GILES, Litt.D., and 
A. C. SEWARD, M.A., F.R.S. 
The following volumes have lately been published, viz.— 
Beepioteste Man, By W. L. H. Ducxworts, M.A., 


-D., Sc.D. 
The Migration of Birds. By T. A. Cowarp. 
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he Essays 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by GEORGE SAMPS0 
Pitt Press Series. . 


Contents: Carlyle, On History; Maca » Ranke’s His. 
tory of the P ; 5 nk 3 Newman 
jh Anat ms Sir Joshua and Holbein 
Marcus Aurelius; Stevenson, enny Plain T 


Extra fcap 8vo Coloured. The choi 
2s has to 


i of the essays has been 
annotated before, and in addition to the notes on the text, 
short biographical notes on the author of each essay are given, 


Lessing: Nathan der Weise 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by J. G. ROBERTSON, 
Professor of German in the University of London. 

The editor has kept before him the principle of i 
ye gt 
Lessing has seen if usb to Geimen'o Bégilanare, at AY 
to dictionaries like those of He or Paul, which take 
account of historical developments and eighteenth-cen: 

uliarities of diction. In notes and eqpentiows his object 

been less to remove the difficulties the student's 

th than to show him where these difficulties lie, to place 

‘ore him the raw materials on which to base his ow, 
opinion and criticism. 


The Progress of Physics during 
33 years, 1875-1908 


Four lectures delivered to the University of Calcutta during 
March 1908 by ARTHUR SCHUSTER, F.B.S., Ph.D., Sc.D, 


“There are many discoveries in the covered by 
Dr. Schuster which physicists will do well to ponder over, 


Extra fcap 8ve 
3s 


Bony Ore and in a space of equal compass it would be hard to find 
3e 6d net & more comprehensive of our prey regarding 
matter, ether, and electricity than that which he has givea 


us,’’—Manchester Courier 


The Mathematical Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism 
By J. H. JEANS, M.A., F.B.S., Stokes Lecturer in Applied 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Second edition, 

This book is written more ially for the student and 
for the physicist of limited wpihenaiben attainments. In 


the new edition now published the chapter on Electro. 
magnetic Theory of Light has been ly rewritten and 





Royal 8vo considerably — and two new chapters on 
15s net the Motion of Electrons and on the General Bocations 
of the Electromagnetic Field. These new chapters are 


intended to give an introduction to the more recent develop- 
ments of the subject, and it is hoped they will form a useful 


introduction to more complete and specialized works and 


monographs, 


An Elementary Treatise on Cross- 


Ratio Geometry 
With Historical Notes. By the Rev. JOHN J. MILNE, M.A, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


**We prophesy a great future for this most inte 
and valuable book. It is suitable for scholarships 
Com 8v0 


Elementary Trigonometry . 
By F. T. SWANWICK, M.A., Fielden Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics in the University of Manchester. 
The plan of this book differs in some important 
respects from that usually followed. Part I treats of 


the trigonometry of acute angles and a) te methods 
for the solution of all triangles. extends the 
subject to o and the algebraical solution of 


triangles, and proves the addition formulae with corre 
sponding generality from the perties of a triangle 
Part III lays the foundation of the subject with complete 
generality. There is a preliminary chapter on i 
mate arithmetic: A moderate number of exam for 
exercise are given, in which it is hoped that all the most 
important types are included. 


Cambridge County Geographies 
A series of County Geographies suitable for general use as 
handbooks to the various counties and for use in schools. 
With maps, diagrams, and illustrations. The latest additions 
to the series are : 

East London. By G. F. Bosworrn, F.R.G.S. 

Monmouthshire, By Hexsert A. Evans, M.A. 

The Isle of Man. By the Rev. Joux Quis, M.A. 

Buckinghamshire, By A, Mortzr Davies, D.Se, 


Northamptonshire. By M. W. Brows, M.A. 
Midlothian. By Avex McCatium, M.A., LL.B. 
Ray | on West ) Kents ont Oxf 

shortly. rospec: ving particulars of the series 
will be sent m4 aehliee. . 
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